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(LIMINATE FUEL 
STORAGE PROBLEMS 





You need have no worry about fuel storage when you use 
our almost unlimited capacities for storing bituminous coal 
and industrial fuel oil. 


Our efficient high-speed deliveries have already made “Fuel 
Storage” no problem to many important Connecticut indus- 
tries. Let us show you how effectively we can meet your 
requirements. 


T. A. D. JONES & COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT - NEW HAVEN 
CONNECTICUT 
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Mention the word “generates” and most people think of 
power—electric power. But, in addition to ample supplies 
_of electric power for every need, your light and power 


company is also helping to generate jobs and prosperity 
right here in Connecticut. 

Ours is an industrial state. The list of products made 
in Connecticut takes in the whole alphabet from A to Z— 
aluminum goods, eyelets, locks, plastics, thermometers, 
valves and zinc goods are just a few among countless others. 

And new applications of electricity are helping to pro- 
duce them in greater quantity and at lower production 
costs. Lower production costs mean lower selling prices; 
lower prices result in bigger sales; and bigger sales create 
more jobs for more workers. 

Constantly improved methods and equipment keep elec- 
tric power plentiful, dependable and cheap. And ample, 
low-cost electric power is assisting business and industry 
to generate jobs and opportunity for Connecticut workers 
throughout the widespread area of the state we serve. 


THE CONNECTICUT LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 


A Business-Managed, Tax-Paying Company. 





It’s Time to Apply 
the Brakes on Taxes 


By ALFreD C. FuLteEr, President 


stupy of “What Happens to the Tax Dollars” 

which poured in and out of the treasury of the 

United States in 1939 and the expected income 
and outgo in 1947, as pictorialized in the August 2nd 
issue of the United States News, should provide a suf- 
ficiently shocking awakening to the continuing costs of 
past wars and the annual cost of preparedness to make 
the average citizen of the country tax conscious to the 
point of being a crusader for international peace, and 
for prudent spending within modest budgetary limitation 
for all other government costs on all levels—federal, state 
and local. 


Looking at the very striking pictogram illustration 
for 1939 we note that income was, in round figures, 
slightly over $5'%2 billions and outgo a fraction over $9 
billions. Eight years later, the estimated income and 
outgo are slightly over $39'% billions and $38 billions 
respectively. About the only comforting morsel to be 
found in comparing the rising income and expenditures 
for 1947 with eight years earlier is the fact that at long 
last it appears that we are to have a budget balance rather 
than continue the 15 year practice of spending substan- 
tially more than our income, even in peacetime years. 
However, the fact that peacetime expenditures have in- 
creased four-fold, largely at the expense of income tax- 
payers who will pay 13 times as much in 1947 as in 1939, 
and excise and other taxes have increased four-fold, should 
be a sobering warning to a nation already in debt some 
$300 billions, that we are faced with stark bankruptcy 
and stagnation unless we call a halt to further prodigal 
spending. By a further examination of the figures we 
note that the increase in our federal expenditures has ac- 
crued chiefly in three budgetary items which were of rela- 
tively minor importance prior to World War II. Mili- 
tary outlay, for instance, is estimated at $18 billions 
for 1947, or 15 times the cost for 1939, while veterans’ 
benefits are expected to total $4 billions, 939 millions, or 
9 times the amount spent for that item in 1939. Interest 
on the public debt is also estimated to cost $4 billions, 
900 millions, or approximately five times the charges for 
interest during 1939. 


Although cost of defense may drop as much as 50% 
after our armies of occupation have been brought home, if 
that is ever safe within the next 25 years, the chances 
are that the item for veterans will increase even more 
rapidly than the interest on the public debt will be de- 
creased by debt retirement. Then the item of some $3'2 
billions for international finance is also likely to remain 
more or less fixed since the federal government appears 
committed to a lending policy through the establishment 


of the Export-Import Bank, The International Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund. 


To sum up the present tax picture on the federal 
level it now appears that federal tax income must be kept 
to at least six times the 1939 level in order to meet such a 
large proportion of fixed expenses in the national budget. 


So much for the federal tax burden, which we can 
shoulder uneasily so long as national income remains at 
the present high levels. But my greatest concern is over the 
rumblings that are being heard within Connecticut about 
the need for finding additional sources of revenue to pro- 
vide for increased costs of state government. 


Although it must be recognized that costs of the same 
government services we had before the war have gone 
up because of increased costs of materials used and in- 
creases in wages, income has likewise been increased be- 
cause of the expansion of business upon which state tax 
revenues are so largely dependent. 


While it may be successfully argued that Connecticut 
stands well among the states on the cost per capita of 
state government, and that it therefore can afford to in- 
crease tax revenue through income or sales taxes, or through 
an increase in some present taxes, such increases or intro- 
duction of new taxes might well mean a decline in Con- 
necticut’s popularity as a manufacturing state—a develop- 
ment which would destroy more tax values than new 
sources could create. 


In the face of the terrific import of the federal debt 
burden which we cannot escape or reduce materially for 
many years, every businessman, every legislator and every 
other citizen or resident of the state, should demand the 
retention of the present tax rates and a more prudent use 
of state funds—even doing without some services in order 
to live within our present income. 


There is only one way to make a state outstandingly 
attractive to its citizens and to prospective ones who are 
looking for a good place to start or move a business, and 
that is to have good government at low rates or rates 
reasonable by comparison with other states. Connecticut 
is now in that position. Let us keep it there by living 
within the income which can be raised by the present tax 
structure. It’s time to apply the brakes on taxes. 








The Battle of Materials 


By J. GORDON LIPPINCOTT, President, J. Gordon Lippincott & Co. 


HERE IS PRESENTED the second in a series of articles on modern 
industrial design by Mr. Lippincott, nationally known artist and de- 
signer who holds that product styling is an essential adjunct to the 
mechanics of successful production and merchandising. “Style In Your 
Merchandising” was the title of the first article which appeared in 


August Connecticut Industry. 


Today the “Battle of Materials” is being waged on thousands of 
industrial fronts. There is no doubt, says the author, that the basic 
materials of our present industrial fabric are brass, copper and steel. But 
aluminum is subject to finishing treatments that are far superior to 
any other metal. And magnesium makes a strong die-casting, one-third 
lighter than aluminum and one-fourth the weight of steel. Plastics are 
available in thousands of forms, clearer than glass, stronger—weight 
for weight—than steel, lighter than aluminum, flexible as leather. 


1rH_ the buying public tre- 
mendously oversold on the 
promised wonders of the 
postwar world and speculation ram- 
pant among those supposedly “in the 
know” as to the appearance, function 
and price of post-war products, it is 
little wonder that the average manu- 
facturer faces the future with uncer- 
tainty. The demands of consumers for 
better products, greatly improved in 
style and function and at pre-war 
prices or less, when coupled with the 
demand of labor for increased hourly 
rates, is causing many an executive 
headache. It is indeed a minor miracle 
that any other than the most optimis- 
tic industrialist can face the postwar 
production and sales problems with 
confidence. 
The key word for postwar produc- 


SHOWN BELOW IS A RECORD PLAYER that can be made 
of either magnesium, aluminum, or plastics. Light in weight. 


(Courtesy of Pratt Institute.) 


tion at this time seems to be uncer- 
tainty—and its ramifications are end- 
less. It is fairly easy to identify the 
causes. It is not easy to predict the 
possible outcome. But these will prob- 
ably develop along the lines of un- 
wise handling of new materials and 
methods, possible resulting technologi- 
cal unemployment and displacement, 
and fiercely competitive marketing 
programs. 

While the manufacturer’s main 
problems promise to be on the labor 
and merchandising fronts, the indus- 
trial designer and product engineer 
will be forced to arbitrate the “battle 
of materials and methods.” Under or- 
dinary peace-time processes, materials 
and methods are subjected to long- 
term testing and analysis before they 
are offered to the buying public. The 


exigencies of war-time needs, however, 
have caused an unwholesome speed-up 
in this area of production. 


Aluminum Versus Steel 


There is no doubt that the basic 
materials of our present industrial 
fabric are brass, copper and steel. 
They are our most important metals 
and for the foreseeable tuture will 
probably continue to be. However, 
aluminum will be available in such 
tremendous quantities, at a lower 
cost than pre-war, that it must now 
be considered along with steel as a 
new basic material upon which our 
future industrial world will be built. 
The workability of aluminum plus its 
lightness of weight will give it some 
decided advantages over steel. 

Aluminum is subject to finishing 
treatments which are far superior to 
any other metal. The wide variety of 
finishes all the way from a nearly per- 
fect mirror-like surface as is common- 
ly used in aluminum reflectors, down 
to brushed satin, etched and sand- 
blast finishes, give this metal extreme 
attractiveness. This means that the 
various finishes possible with alumi- 
num make it an extremely versatile, 
esthetic material. Color will continue 
to play an important part in moving 
merchandise, and no metal lends it- 
self so well to color as aluminum. The 
unique characteristic of anodizing ‘is 
that the metal may be dyed any hue in 


EVEN THE COMMON LATHE will feel the designers’ touch, 
which will not only increase its beauty, but add to its simplicity 
of operation. 
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the rainbow, with its very hard finish 
offering excellent surface resistance to 
abrasion as well as corrosion, plus all 
the beauty of color and sheen. Thus 
aluminum can be finished in any color 
as well as texture, and to the de- 
signer—and ultimately the manufac- 
turer and consumer—it offers truly 
unusual possibilities. Last but not least, 
the cost of color treatment is very 
low—indeed, in many cases cheaper 
than a sprayed enamel finish common 
to steel articles. 

We must remember that the small 
industry is the backbone of American 
business, and that high tooling costs 
have always been a handicap to the 
small manufacturer who could not 
be assured of high mass production. 
The workability of aluminum means 
that it may be formed in lower mass 
production by power hammer and 
spinning or with wood, plastic and 
masonite dies, so that surfaces of com- 
pound curvature may be formed with- 
out the far higher die investment that 


is required with steel. The lower die 
cost thus required will enable the 
smaller manufacturers to make com- 
mon objects of aluminum that will 
go into relatively low mass produc- 
tion, but in total will amount to tre- 
mendous tonnages. 

No other material is available in 
so many forms as aluminum. It lends 
itself to every known process for shap- 
ing things from metal. It can be die- 
cast, rolled, extruded, hammered, 
stamp-drawn, forged, machined, weld- 
ed, riveted, brazed and stranded and 
because of our tremendous war effort, 
there is a new “know-how” and new 
equipment in all the manufacturing 
plants for performing these operations 
on aluminum. 


Magnesium Versus Aluminum 


Magnesium makes a strong die- 
casting, one-third lighter than alumi- 
num and one-fourth the weight of 
steel. Its durability and wear-resist- 
ance are excellent compared to other, 


better-known die-casting metals. One 
of the great values of die-casting is 
due to fine finishes and close toler- 
ances, and the saving of subsequent 
expensive machine operations. For this 
reason we may look forward to many 
automotive parts, washing machine 
parts, and vacuum cleaner housings 
being made of magnesium, thus con- 
tributing greatly to their mobility. 
One of the problems confronting 
the magnesium manufacturer is that 
the consumer will not recognize the 
new metal. Magnesium, when exposed 
to the elements, turns a gray, putty 
color due to the strong affinity of 
this metal with oxygen. For this reason 
it must have a protective coating such 
as chrome plating or synthetic enamel 
of the organic type. This is not a 
criticism of the metal itself, since steel, 
for example, has even less protection 
against oxygen and must be painted 
constantly to avoid corrosion. How- 
ever, magnesium, which must find 
(Continued on page 32) 


THIS AUTOMATIC DISPENSER (left) for frozen food prod- 
ucts combines stainless steel and glass. Stainless will probably 
become much more popular. 


BELOW IS SHOWN a new design of portable radio for either 
plastics or aluminum, with easy-carry strap especially for 


feminine buyers. 


HERE IS AN AUTOMATIC storage toaster, of glass and metal. 
Bread is put in slot at right, toast automatically ejected into 


storage case. 








Let’s Tell and Sell America’ 


By C. M. White, President, Republic 


Y purpose is to hurl straight 

at you the greatest challenge 

ot your peacetime advertis- 
ing Careers. 

Frankly, this country of ours—this 
America which we hold so dear—is in 
a bad way. 

We are in a bad way because we as 
a people have not measured up to the 
ideals of those who have lived and 
labored and fought to make America 
great. We have not measured up to 
the sacrifices of those who have died 
to keep America great. 

We are in a bad way because the 
freedoms for which we have recently 
waged a mighty war are rapidly fad- 
ing away into fantastic phantoms. 

We are in a bad way because the 
whims and fancies of a multitude of 
incompetent federal officials, agencies, 
bureaus and commissions have to a 
large degree replaced the reasoned pro- 
cesses of law. 

Our cherished system of govern- 
mental checks and balances has ap- 
parently lost most of its checks and 
as a result is now sadly out of balance. 

Problems affecting the welfare and 
happiness of our 140 millions of people 
are daily being resolved on the basis 
of petty political expediency rather 
than of moral and economic principles. 

Unsound subsidies, artificially cre- 
ated shortages, deceptive price controls 
and steadily expanding black markets 
have woven a web which is strangling 
legitimate business and employment 
and weakening both public morals and 
public morale. 

The Wagner Act, notorious for its 
failure to give responsibilities to or- 
ganized labor equal to those imposed 
on employers, has nourished the very 
evils its sponsors claimed it would de- 
stroy. It has multiplied strikes instead 
of preventing them. It has made a jest 
of honest collective bargaining. And 
now this same law, hopeless as it has 
proved to be, is being superseded by a 
worse evil, the federal government’s 
coercion of both labor and manage- 
ment in the settlement of disputes. 

These and many other tragic con- 
ditions of which we are all too pain- 


address 


* An given before the 23rd Annual 
Conference of The National Industrial Adver 
tisers Assn , Hotel Claridge, Atlantic City, N. J., 


June 20, 194¢ 





C. M. WHITE 


fully aware have brought our country 
to its present unhappy plight. In a land 
blessed beyond all others—in a nation 
hailed as Utopia by less favored people, 
confusion and disunity reign supreme. 

The primary source of our Pandora 
boxful of troubles, now afflicting like 
a plague every part of our national life, 
has long been in evidence. For nearly 
15 years a roaring torrent of false prop- 
aganda and misinformation flooding 
out from our national government has 


Steel Corporation 


served to bewilder and delude millions 
of our citizens. 

You and I know that no nation can 
loaf its way to perpetual prosperity. 
You and I know that permanent eco- 
nomic security for neither individuals 
nor peoples can be guaranteed by politi- 
cal promises or by the mere enactment 
of man-made laws. You and I know 
that liberties surrendered today under 
the delusion that wartime controls are 
still necessary can not be regained to- 
morrow without a bitter struggle. 

But why continue to call the roll 
of national follies and evils which be- 
set us? We know them all too well. 
America is in a bad way. What are 
we going to do about it? 

To advertising men in particular, 
and to all business representatives and 
other patriotic citizens, I give this chal- 
lenge. From this day on, we must tell 
and sell America as we have never told 
and sold America before. 

This challenge, if you accept it, 
means that industrial advertising, as 
most of us in industry have considered 
it in the past, must widen its horizons 
and extend its frontiers far beyond 
present borders. 

Of course, our advertising must con- 
tinue to sell our products, our com- 
panies and our services. That remains 
its first responsibility, But that is not 
enough. Our advertising must also sell 





Charles M. White was formely a lum- 
berman, tanner, telephone lineman, rail- 


road construction worker and _ steel 
worker. 
He was born in Oakland in the Alle- 


ghenies of Western Maryland and while 
little more than a boy, went into the 
woods and worked with the cutting gangs, 
ran sawmills and generally learned all 
about lumber. 

He got his grammar school education 
in Hutton, Md., and later graduated from 
Maryland University as a mechanical en- 
gineer. 

During his vacations he climbed tele- 
phone poles, tanned leather and helped 
build railroads. 

In 1913 he took his first steel job as 
a machinist helper with the American 
Bridge Company at Ambridge. He then 
got a job as millwright helper in a sinter- 
ing plant and in two years ended up as 
the plant superintendent. This was the 
beginning of his association with Jones & 
Laughlin. 


At the end of the two years he was 


made assistant blast furnace superin- 
tendent of the Eliza Works and then mas- 
ter mechanic in charge of construction 
and maintenance of power. He next went 
to the company’s South Side Works as 
assistant to the general superintendent. 

For a few years he left steel making 
and went into the railroad business as 
general superintendent of the Jones & 
Laughlin subsidiary railroads in Pittsburgh 
and Aliquippa. 

In 1927 Mr. White was appointed as- 
sistant general superintendent of the Ali- 
quippa Works and two years later was 
made general superintendent. His experi- 
ence here was of special value because 
the Aliquippa Works is one of the largest 
self-contained steel plants in the country 
and he was brought into direct contact 
with virtually every phase of steel mak- 
ing. 

In 1930 he went with Republic as as- 
sistant vice president in charge of opera- 
tions, was made vice president in charge 
of operations in 1935, and president in 
1945. 


EL LA 
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our products as economically and ef- 
ficiently as possible. But that is not 
enough. Our advertising must promote 
and preserve our companies’ good 
names and trademark assets. That, too, 
is not enough. Our advertising must 
conform to such high standards that 
it will inspire confidence rather than 
weaken it. These four goals remain as 
the primary responsibilities of our in- 
dustrial advertising. But they are no 
longer adequate of themselves to meet 
the needs of today. We must add a 
fifth responsibility to our advertising 
objectives—namely, to sell our Ameri- 
can system of enterprise to the Ameri- 
can people. 

Why is this? Until just a few years 
ago the American people took busi- 
ness and industry for granted. They 
were satisfied merely with information 
about products and services. But now 
we have been finding out the hard way 
that no business can assume that it 
will be taken at its face value by the 
public. 

We have been learning that we must 
make it crystal clear to the American 
people that business and industry are 
not something separate from them- 
selves. We must drive it home to them 
that business and industry are an es- 
sential part of our people’s very ex- 
istence. We must tell them and show 
them—and keep reminding them over 
and over again—that business and in- 
dustry literally are the American peo- 
ple in the act of making a living on 
the highest standards in the world. 

We know today that business and 
industry must win more friends by 
the millions. Satisfied customers aren’t 
enough. Satisfied employees and stock- 
holders, vital as they are, aren’t enough. 

Management has taken too much 
for granted in recent years. It has been 
silent when it should have been articu- 
late. It has not informed industry’s 
own employees of their stake in the 
private enterprise system. It has not 
even gotten a good start toward doing 
a first class public relations job. 

And so we have arrived at a critical 
stage in our national life when busi- 
ness and industry can no longer take 
things for granted. We can no longer 
afford to let our eterprise system be 
judged by its faults. We must tell it 
and sell it by what it means to Ameri- 
can standards of living, to our own 
happiness, prosperity and destiny as a 
nation. 

Advertising is an integral part of 
American enterprise. It is the voice 
of industry. Industrial advertising men 
must sell advertising to their com- 


panies as a tool capable of doing far 
more than it has ever done in the past. 
Then this tool—this voice of indus- 
try—must be used to tell and sell the 
story of America as you know it. Tell- 
ing and selling products and services 
won’t make enough friends. More than 
that, it won’t make votes. It is going 
to take both friends and votes—mil- 
lions of them—to preserve our Ameri- 
can way of life. 

This is industrial advertising’s new 
mission. This is the challenge I hurl 
today. We must tell and sell America 
as we have never told and sold America 
before. 

Up to this point I have been sketch- 
ing in the background of our national 
picture in broad strokes. Now I should 
like to pick out two features which 
to me appear significant and give them 
some detailed attention. 

These two features have been chosen 
because in both cases a thoroughgo- 
ing job of education is required. False 
premises have been laid down, It is 
the responsibility of each one of us to 
give the facts—to replace untruth 
with truth. 


The Virtue of Bigness 


My first point is taken from a talk 
made by President Truman at Wash- 
ington College in Chestertown, Mary- 
land. The talk was reported in The 
New York Times on Sunday, June 2nd. 
President Truman was addressing the 
graduating class of this small educa- 
tional institution. In the course of his 
talk he made the following statement 
which The New York Times quotes 
direct and which I in turn wish to 
quote to you. 

“I have said time and again that I 

would much rather see a thousand 

insurance companies with four mil- 

lion dollars in assets than one insur- 

ance company with four billion dol- 
lars. I would rather see a hundred 
steel companies than one United 

States Steel Corporation. I would 

rather see a thousand banks than the 

one National City Bank.” 

I cannot let a statement of this char- 
acter go unchallenged. If you do just 
a little thinking, you, too, will feel 
that it should not pass without chal- 
lenge. Were President Truman’s hopes 
to be fulfilled it is not too much to 
say that the entire economic structure 
of our nation would be reduced to 
chaos and disintegration, 

Let’s see what the results would be. 

1 am in entire agreement with Presi- 
dent Truman in his idea that we must 
have many small companies. These 
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small companies are a vital segment 
of our industry. Without them our 
business and industrial strength would 
be impossible. 

These smaller companies—as com- 
pared with the corporations President 
Truman mentioned—are an integral 
part in our mass production picture. 
From them frequently come the parts 
and the units which the great corpora- 
tions assemble and fabricate into the 
finished product. 

Our economy is based on the idea 
that a small business can be started 
by an individual or group of individ- 
uals and that under our system that 
business can grow and prosper. But 
would we ever reach a production of 
five million automobiles a year if we 
had no large corporations to do the 
final manufacturing and selling? Could 
we have produced ninety-odd million 
tons of steel during the war if we had 
had many small steel companies instead 
of some very large ones backed up by 
some smaller ones? 

How many million-dollar companies 
could develop or build the huge strip 
mills which are required to manufac- 
ture the sheet steel now used as a raw 
material by so many industries? Such 
a mill represents an investment of 
many millions of dollars and would 
involve the entire resources of not one 
small steel company but many small 
steel companies. These strip mills, in- 
cidentally, have reduced the base price 
of steel sheets from $107.00 a ton in 
1923 to the present price of $65.00 a 
ton. 

Furthermore. I have all respect for 
the small banks which perform such 
a useful service in all of our com- 
munities. But I doubt very much 
whether it would be possible, if we 
had nothing but small banks, to finance 
the expansions which are required to 
insure progress in our industrial sys- 
tem. 

The thing that disturbs me is that 
President Truman is afraid of bigness 
and his fears of bigness is furnishing 
leadership for visionaries who worry 
about the myth that big business con- 
trols our nation. That, of course, is 
not true. 

We cannot forget that this is a big 
country—that we have a big popula- 
tion. The demands of this population 
are also big and can be supplied only 
by a coordination of efficiently oper- 
ating little and big businesses. 

I want to see more and more little 
businesses started but I don’t want to 
see—and I think it would be a tragedy 


(Continued on page 34) 
































LMosT fifteen hundred guests 
A took the opportunity of visit- 

ing Ashland Corp., Jewett City, 
recently when all departments were 
opened for inspection. 

A full program was scheduled twice 
during the day for the convenience of 
those attending. The afternoon inspec- 
tion was the most popular with close 
to a thousand people touring the de- 
partments under the able guidance of 
Ashland overseers who planned and 
carried out the program. Guests trav- 
eled from as far as Providence, West- 
erly, New London, Danbury, Willi- 


ACCIDENT 


\ 
\ 


} 


OVERSEERS WERE IN EACH DEPARTMENT to receive guests 
and explain the operations of machines. Here a group pauses Background is likewise of Ashland materials. Models were select- 
beside a slasher while its function is explained by Stan Klick. 


mantic, Hartford, Webster and Attle- 
boro, Massachusetts, while others reg- 
istered from Reading and Springfield, 
Massachusetts; Murray, Kentucky; 
Detroit, Michigan; and Rouville, Que- 
bec. 

As guests arrived at the Ashland 
Street entrance they were greeted 
by several overseers. After drop- 
ping numbered stubs in a ticket box, 
they were conducted in small groups 
through the mill. A planned tour was 
followed to each of the departments 
where machines were running and 
overseers on the spot to explain the 
nature of the operation. The last de- 
partment visited was that of cloth in- 
spection. In this department a special 
exhibit was arranged showing the raw 
stock as it is received by Ashland from 
the producer through the various 
manufacturing steps to the finished 


(Left) ACCIDENT PREVENTION award 
presented by Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Co. to Ashland Corp. on “Open House 
Day.” Left to right: V. O. Robinson, 
Jr., plant manager; B. Dearington, 
director of personnel; I. Donahue, plant 
nurse; A. Tetreault, J. Szcive, C. Kinney 
and E. Millovitch, members of employees’ 
safety committee and H. Cronin, Liberty 
Mutual representative. 
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MODELS WEARING DRESSES made from Ashland fabrics. 





ed by popular vote from each department. 


Ashland Corp. “Open House Day” 
Proves Popular 


cloth. Of particular interest in this 
exhibit were the instruments used 
for the checking and control of qual- 
ity through the many steps of manu- 
facture. Equipment was transferred 
from the laboratory and set up under 
actual working conditions. An ex- 
planation as to the operation and pur- 
pose accompanied each unit. 

As visitors finished the inspection 
tour, they gathered on the grass out- 
side and listened to music until the 
style show started. This feature created 
the liveliest interest of the day. On a 
raised platform with a background of 
draped Ashland fabrics, twelve girls, 
selected by vote from each department, 
modeled various garments made from 
cloth which they had a part in pro- 
ducing. Music and an identification of 
the fabric accompanied the showing 
of each garment by the models. 


After the style show drawings were 
made of “lucky numbers” with finished 
cloth going to the winners. 


The afternoon program included a 
special feature in the form of an award 
of a safety banner by an official of 
the Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. It was received and acknowl- 
edged by V. O. Roberson in behalf 
of all Ashland people. 
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HE other day I asked a group 
of business executives what was 
the biggest obstacle in their 

minds to vital, creative living. After 

a few superficial statements, they be- 

gan to speak freely and informally. 

The first man said, “I am afraid of 
the future. It looks too uncertain.” 
The second, “I am fearful for my chil- 
dren. The outlook is too dark.” The 
third, “I see nothing ahead but ever- 
increasing taxes.” The fourth, “The 
overwhelming power of the great 
pressure groups presents an impossible 
situation.” The fifth, a recently dis- 
charged veteran, added, “I am afraid 
that I'll be back in the army soon. I 
can’t bear the thought of it.” 

What is the common denominator 
in all of this? Fear. And this, in spite 
of the fact that the U. S. has just 
led the world to the greatest military 
victory in all of history. We have ac- 
complished the impossible, time after 
time, in the past few years. Our whole 
history for two hundred years has been 
a record of high achievement in every 
field of human endeavor. 

In 1886, a prominent government 
official made the statement that all 
of the railroads and canals had been 
built, and that there would be no more 
development in this field. Little minds 
are always prophesying the end of 
progress. Fear is their master. In 1886, 
Einstein was seven years of age; Mar- 
coni was twelve, Orville Wright was 
fifteen, Henry Ford was twenty-three, 
and Thomas Edison was thirty-nine 
years of age. The men who build the 
future are those who know that great- 
er things are yet to come, and that 
they themselves will help bring them 
about. Their minds are illumined by 
the twin blazing suns of faith and 
hope. They never stop to doubt. They 
haven’t time. 

But you say, “I’m not an Edison or 
a Ford. They had a tremendous urge 
as a vital part of their human equip- 
ment. Is it possible for the average 
man to become exceptional?” 

Time after time, in the past few 
years, I have seen mediocrities and 
those who were defeated in life, catch 
a glimpse of the greatness that is in- 
herent in life and step out and become 





* Reprinted from the April-May 1946 issue of 
The Magazine of Democracy in Action, 


Giants of Tomorrow 


By MELVIN J. EVANS 


unusual people. This is life’s greatest 
mystery. 

At birth, we are equipped with very 
definite aptitudes (musician, teacher, 
blacksmith, farmer, etc.), but we cre- 
ate our attitudes as life develops and 
in these attitudes lie defeat or victory. 

We learn to hit the line hard and 
battle our way through, or we fold up. 
We become friendly and cooperative or 
bitter and hard. We become optimistic 
and courageous or pessimistic and fear- 
ful. 

Once in the life of every man in 
every nation comes a time when he 
must be great or give way to others. 
America, today, is in this position, and 
therefore, you and I are also in this 
position, because you and I are Amer- 
ica. If we are great, America is great. 
If we shrink from responsibility and 
avoid every challenge, we cannot 





MELVIN EVANS, a graduate engineer of 
the University of Wisconsin, is the mov- 
ing force behind the ‘Democracy in Ac- 
tion” idea which has for its objective the 
development in mankind of the right 
mental attitude toward other people and 
toward the deeper meaning of their own 
lives. The D.I.A. philosophy holds that the 
solution to our industrial, social, eco- 
nomic and racial problems lies in lifting 
the hearts, spirits and aims of men and 
putting the spirit of democracy into ac- 
tion in every sphere of life. 

Today the ideals and principles of D.I.A. 
are being applied with ever increasing 
effectiveness to inspire industrial leader- 
ship. Out of this has* grown a program 
for creating a new, vital spirit in indus- 
try—a new and scientific approach to 
the problems of human engineering. 
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achieve the world leadership that is so 
vital at this crisis. 

When do we begin this journey 
toward greatness? First, we must learn 
to think creatively (avoid negative 
thinking). Don’t let trifles get you 
down. If the toast is burned at break- 
fast—be happy you live in a land 
where toast is obtainable. If your wife 
is “out of sorts’—think of her as she 
is in her gayer, carefree moments. 
Learn to love her as she is. Refuse to 
let a momentary upset destroy your 
happiness. Absolutely avoid worry at 
all costs. This doesn’t mean an idiotic 
refusal to face facts. Frequently, we 
must be concerned about serious situa- 
tions. But in quiet confidence, we will 
find the correct answer. Worry destroys 
our balance and leads only to frustra- 
tion. 

As the next step, we must learn to 
be doers, ever keeping in mind that 
“Success comes from doing the things 
we should do, and in not doing the 
things we should not do.” 

But at all costs, we must be doers. 
Action is the great enemy of defeat. 
Start at the most likely place, and lose 
your fears in action. Each little victory 
brings you closer to the great goal, in 
an imperceptible manner. 

Recently, I had an opportunity to 
study the slow, painful climb to suc- 
cess of a man who has become an out- 
standing sales manager and builder of 
men. When I first met him, I couldn’t, 
for the life of me, discern the secret 
of his progress. He is quiet to the point 
of backwardness—the Gary Cooper 
type—and was born in one of our 
great plain states in the Southwest. 

When he first tried to sell, all his 
friends laughed—even jeered. His first 
efforts were a miserable failure. His 
timidity seemed insurmountable. 

The first period was weeks of fail- 
ure. He almost quit a dozen times, but 
he had a dogged persistence that 
wouldn’t let him admit defeat. His 
friends had laughed. He’d “show 
them” if it was the last thing he did 
on this earth. 

At last a little progress was per- 
ceptible. He discovered he had several 
hidden advantages. First he loved hard 
work. He was only a high school gradu- 
ate, and most of his competitors were 

(Continued on page 35) 





One Picture Is Worth a Thousand Blueprints 


By EDWIN C. BARTON, President, Industrial Illustrators, Hartford, Conn. 


THE WRITER of this article, which describes the most modern sales 
technique, represents a rare combination of skills—advertising, art 
and tool design—all of which he has put to work successfully for some 
of Connecticut’s largest companies since he first launched into business 


“on his own” in 1936. 


Y paraphrasing the much used 
Bee of the ancient Chinese 
philosopher, we are able to grasp 
the underlying principle of industrial 
illustrating—which is the art of trans- 
lating scores of highly technical blue- 
prints into simple, accurate pictures 
which the layman can understand. 
Modern illustrators do not take 
credit for the origination of the in- 
dustrial illustration idea, which is al- 
most as old as art itself. But they have 
done much in recent times to further 
its development and application to the 
industrial and advertising fields. How- 
ever, it was not until World War II 
that the eyes of the industrial world 
fully opened to its great importance 
in expediting production and assem- 


bly work. 


TRANSLATING HUNDREDS of two dimensional 
into a cross-cut illustration of this aircraft engine called for 
the concentration in effort of many skills fused into a single 


With the inception of the war it 
became evident to the U. S. Armed 
Forces that hundreds of thousands of 
unskilled men would have to be trained 
overnight to maintain, repair, and 
operate the intricate machines of war. 
A large measure of the ultimate suc- 
cess of this training program can be 
attributed directly to the skill and 
time consuming efforts of the indus- 
trial illustrator. 

Early in 1943 the firm of “Indus- 
trial Illustrators” expanded its already 
existing force of skilled technicians to 
meet the increased flood of orders. 
Then, under the approval of the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, it began the first 
of what was soon to run into thousands 
of pictorial drawings, for the compila- 
tion of technical manuals which were 


blueprints 


engines. 
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highly restricted for Army-Navy pub- 
lications. These manuals were used on 
all active fronts of the war and are 
still in use for the inspection, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of extremely 
complicated mechanical equipment. 
By its very nature the work de- 
manded the combined efforts of the 
engineer, the industrial artist, and the 
client’s liaison executive. Each by him- 
self lacked some of the qualifications 
required to meet the standards—to- 
gether they formed a perfect team. 
The engineer was responsible for the 
precise accuracy and mechanics, the 
liaison executive for the over-all in- 
formation desired, while the artist ac- 
counted for the simplicity and pic- 
torial effect which took the drawings 
out of the detailed-field of blueprints— 
into the language of the average man. 
Together they assembled war man- 
uals which enabled the personnel of 
the armed forces, with a minimum 
amount of mechanical training, to 
understand fully and carry out the 





working unit. Illustrated for Pratt & Whitney Division of 
United Aircraft Corp., world-known manufacturers of aircraft 


HERE IS A CLEAR and efficient method of showing and listing line illustration gives quick, positive parts identification. 
parts, every part exposed in relation to the whole unit. This extensively for service and parts catalogs. 


repair and assembling of intricate air- 
plane engines and other mechanical de- 
vices. Together they converted blue- 
prints into three-dimensional draw- 
ings which allowed the manufacturer 
to get a clear and accurate picture 
of how a machine would look—even 
BEFORE such a machine was built. 
Together they were able to show the 
most complicated and detailed mecha- 
nism at work through the application 
of the schematic diagram. 

This was the medium by which the 
industrial illustrator aided the war ef- 
fort, and still serves the armed forces; 
the same tools are now available 
to serve the country’s manufacturers 
in the post-war era. Informed execu- 
tives have already begun the adoption 
of pictorial methods to solve their 
operational problems as well as to 
improve their service and instruction 
manuals. In the matter of advertising 
too, these men are leaning more than 
ever on product illustration because 
of its effectiveness as well as its mod- 
ern appeal. This universal appeal for 
pictures is clearly substantiated by the 
marked success of national pictorial 
publications. To those who have not 


vee this new industrial tool much A THREE-QUARTER cut-away view showing the nose section of an aircraft engine 


previous thought, the potential saving exposing the intricate mechanism and parts in relation to each other. Illustrated for 
in time and money will be well worth Pratt & Whitney Division of United Aircraft Corp. 
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their careful consideration. One of the 
majos sources of saving is the fact 
that the same industrial illustrations 
which are used in the manufacturers’ 
catalogues, can also be used effectively 
in his advertising campaign. 


How Industry Can Benefit 


The same technical skill which pic- 
turized so clearly the intricate mecha- 
nisms of war for the briefly trained 
men of the armed forces, now holds 
greater promise for industry in gen- 
eral. Not only will the manufacturer 
find the service of the industrial illus- 


trator useful in cutting the training 
time of apprentice help to an absolute 
minimum through process-sheet illus- 
trating, but in addition his service is 
invaluable in the creation of sales ap- 
peal for consumer products through 
sales and service instruction manuals 
and catalogues. 

Even today, in a seller’s market, it 
is not too early to prepare for the in- 
evitable battle of brand and product 
preference. Through the close coopera- 
tion of the industrial illustrator with 
your engineering and sales departments 
it is possible to prepare manuals which 


CUT-AWAY VIEW, as the name implies, is a method of drawing the illustration to 
show the inner structure in minute detail. Prepared especially for sales brochures and 
advertising. (Below) Exploded view illustration of the Miller Oil Burner made from 
parts lists and blueprints according to specifications of the manufacturer. 





will bring out all of the technical ex- 
cellence of your product. The modern 
manual should be so assembled that 
it can be understood clearly not only 
by the engineer whose “brain child” the 
product may be, but by the salesman 
who must sell it, and the consumer 
who is to buy it. 


The Way It’s Done 


This simplification is brought about 
in several ways: (1) Through the use 
of exploded-views the sequence in as- 
sembly of the most complicated prod- 
uct may be clearly and simply shown 
so that any layman can fully under- 
stand its mechanics. (2) Another 
feature of present day advertising lit- 
erature is the application of cutaway- 
drawings, for sales appeal. Briefly 
stated, these pictorial presentations 
tell the “inside story” of your product. 
In one view the prospective buyer is 
able to see how your product looks 
when the cover and fancy trim- 
mings are cut away. Through the care- 
ful use of color it is possible to draw 
his attention to those important or 
unique features on which you base 
your major sales appeal. (3) A further 
aid to solving the peacetime marketing 
problems of the manufacturer is the 
clarity with which the industrial illus- 
trator can present the step-by-step 
functions of the instruction books. 
Beyond the assistance which these 
books offer the sales force, numerous 
executives have already learned of their 
distinct sales advantage when offered 
to the consumer. These men realize that 
the quality-name with which any prod- 
uct is associated depends to a great ex- 
tent on how that product is main- 
tained and operated once it leaves the 
factory. In producing the instruction 
book the primary aim must be there- 
fore, to show in simple, pictorial dia- 
grams: how to install—how to best 
operate—and how to maintain for long 
and satisfactory service. 

In assembling catalogues the indus- 
trial illustrator works hand in hand 
with the manufacturer’s advertising 
staff or agency, to give a detail-clear 
pictorial presentation of parts and as- 
semblies. Such a catalogue when ac- 
curately and artistically illustrated will 
perform a highly desirable advertis- 
ing function as well as offer the 
customer a source book from which 
ordering can be done without confu- 
sion. 

Today manufacturers can benefit 
greatly from the techniques and 
“know-how” of the industrial illus- 
trator. 
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Training’s Part in the 1946 Industrial Picture 


By C. R. DOOLEY, Director, Training Within Industry Foundation 


N defense days and during wartime 
we heard a lot about training. Now 
we read a little about training for 
veterans. That seems to be about all. 

Is it just a coincidence that the 
training we hear about is that which 
is provided free—or, rather, at public 
expense? (Of course, federally financed 
training is not really free. It is paid 
for through taxes and may or may 
not be the kind of training you need. ) 

In wartime we do everything pos- 
sible for national security. We don’t 
always stop to think whether we are 
following the most economical way 
or whether we are even doing the best 
thing—we do the first positive thing 
that looks as if it would save our necks. 

During both World Wars, plants 
wanted help on training. They got it. 
Some was good, some not so good, but 
production schedules of war goods 
were met. Both wars were won, and 
then apparently we dropped back to 
traditional habits. 

World War II fighting is over and 
pressure for training has ended. There- 
fore, federal assistance in many kinds 
of training has ended. That is as it 
should be. Training for production in 
time of peace should be a company 
affair. It is profitable but few com- 
panies have picked up the peacetime 
use of training as their responsibility, 
and the result is that training has fall- 
en through the gap. 

Mr. Manufacturer, don’t forget 
these two points: 

1. The fighting is over—but the 
“emergency” isn’t over, even ac- 
cording to “‘officialdom.” 

2. Training is more important to 
you now, from your own inter- 
ests’ viewpoint, than ever be- 
fore. If your business is in the 
red you can’t afford not to have 
a good training program and de- 
mand results from it. 


A Look at Training 


Much of the responsibility for the 
current low ebb of training is because 
of confusion about exactly what train- 
ing is. 

Is Training the Same as Education? 
No! This does not mean that one is 
any better than the other, but just 
that they are different. 

“Education” is an old word. 
Through centuries of tradition people 


Cc. R. DOOLEY, a trustee of the Train- 
ing Within Industry Foundation, is presi- 
dent and director of this non-profit re- 
search organization which was established 
in January, 1946 to carry on the develop- 
ment work of the Training Within Indus- 
try Service, a wartime government agency 
that served war contractors from the sum- 
mer of 1940 until shortly after V-J day, 
developed training techniques in Job In- 
struction, Job Methods, Job Relations, and 
Program Development, and provided clear- 
ing-house information on in-plant training. 


Mr. Dooley was loaned to the govern- 
ment, during the war, by the Socony 
Vacuum Company, of which he was in- 
dustrial relations manager. Before joining 
the Standard Oil organization in 1919, 
Mr. Dooley had been with the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which he entered in 1902 after 
completing post-graduate work at Pur- 
due University in Electrical Engineering. 


He has been a moving spirit in indus- 
trial personnel work since before World 
War I and has gained wide prominence 
for his down-to-earth philosophy of train- 
ing as a production tool as distinguished 
from education for personal background 
and improvement of society. 


who want to improve themselves, who 
want their children to have a better 
chance than their parents, who are 
broad-spirited about opportunities for 
others, education has come to be 
thought of as something that is “made 
available” and which is financed by 
public money or wealthy men’s benefi- 
cences. 

“Training” is an older action. Train- 
ing goes on all the time, always has, 
whether you will it or.not, and whether 
the pattern followed is good or bad. 
Whenever someone in a prominent or 
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authoritative position sets an example, 
he is training. Training is an everyday 
occurence. 

Mr. Manufacturer, don’t mistake 
this point—whether you know it or 
not, or plan it or not, training is going 
on in your plant right now. It’s only 
good business to find out what kind 
of training it is, and whether it is the 
kind you want. Of course, you may 
not have set up a budget for train- 
ing—but you are paying the costs pos- 
sibly through executives who fail to 
carry out your policies, through super- 
visors who aren’t able to handle their 
departments, through workers who 
just don’t get out the work. 

So, why not plan your training and, 
with your money, get the kind you 
want? 


The Function of Education 


Society wants “education” to be 
available, and the schools are doing a 
good job of carrying out society’s 
wishes. We can say, broadly, that the 
purpose of education is to take care 
of common needs—to prepare people 
to communicate with others in speech 
and writing, to acquire background 
in knowledge and understanding of 
what has preceded our present time, 
to get some understanding of basic 
principles of historic events in social, 
physical, and political fields. 

Education is preparation for living 
in and enjoying the society of the 
times. Some schools go further and 
help people to earn that living. But 
the schools cannot predict exactly 
where people will work, or what their 
responsibilities will be. It is no reflec- 
tion on the schools, and this includes 
the best vocational institutions, to say 
they cannot to the whole job of train- 
ing. 

Education then is optional with any 
citizen whereas the kind of training 
we are discussing here is as much a 
requirement of management as light, 
heat, tools, materials, and other equip- 
ment for employees to work with. 


The Function of Training 


Having a managerial and super- 
visory organization which carries out 
top management’s plans and policies, 
and a working force which does qual- 
ity work at a rate of production which 
insures good wages and business health, 








is still a matter of company responsi- 
bility—these objectives can be accom- 
plished through /raining. 


When to Train 


Is training something to be carried 
on when the balance sheet shows plenty 
of money? Of course it is. 


When the current work load is be- 
ing maintained satisfactorily there is 
money for training expense but under 
those conditions—that is, if you are 
satished with them—training is not 
an absolute necessity, and since execu- 
tives are very busy, training is neg- 
lected. 


If your business is running in the 
red, if orders are piled up, if you have 
so many problems you .don’t know 
where you’re going—that is the time 
when you need training even if you 
are terribly expense conscious. This 
applies even if your plant is full of old 
hands and your kind of production is 
unchanged. And if you don’t do it 
you are overlooking the most common 
and effective production tool available 
to you. 


Training in Your Plant 


No outsider can tell you what train- 
ing is needed in your plant. No out- 
sider can do the training for you. You 
may get assistance from a technician, 
or adopt and adapt procedures which 
have been developed elsewhere. But 
you who are in the very plant are the 
only ones who really know just what 
training is needed, and how is should 
be operated in order to get best results 
in your establishment. 


Take a look at your production 
problems—not your objectives, but 
your stumbling blocks, your worries, 
your losses and failures. What caused 
them? 


Are people at the bottom of the 
trouble? Is it some lack of knowledge? 
of skill? of reliability? of responsi- 
bility? Or perhaps some misunder- 
standing of a policy or a rule (which, 
after all, was made by people for peo- 
ple but often unexplained) ? 


Or can mechanical appliances be 
charged with the responsibility? Con- 
sider whether machines are being mis- 
used because people don’t know how— 
or, perhaps, don’t care. Are the right 
machines and the right tools being 
used? These may be problems for en- 
purchasing, or placement 


the other 


gineering, 


staffs—on hand, whenever 


people are involved, don’t overlook 


training as a way to get the kind of 
production that company prosperity 
demands. 


Many production difficulties are 
laid against the door of changed 
materials, whether they are substitutes 
or improved old materials which peo- 
ple don’t know how to handle. The 
materials are part of the problem—but 
if they weren’t handled, processed, or 
worked with by people, they would 
produce no trouble. So again trouble 
goes back to people. It does no good 
to moan and groan over vanished days 
and former “yard-wide wool”—we’ve 
got to do the best we can with the best 
we can get now. 


Training alone will not solve all 
problems—but it will cover many of 
them and will afford some help on all. 


You have to track down the missing 
knowledges, skills, and misunderstand- 
ings that cause human failures. When 
you spot them, you are ready to do 
something about them, through train- 
ing. 


« 


Planning the Training You Need 


“Informing” people is not the same 
thing as “training” them. Management 
must take active steps to see that peo- 
ple—whether executives or clean-up 
men—really learn and accept and then 
use. 


This means that the training must 
be really planned so that it will be 
clear and effective, and presented in 
such a way as to make people want 
to use what they have learned. 


The first precept for planning train- 
ing is to take one small bite at a time, 
and the next is to be as specific as to 
who needs it, and when. If there are 
a number of training needs, take them 
just one at a time. And if only one 
person needs a particular kind of train- 
ing help, don’t put- the whole super- 
visory staff through a single program. 


After the specific needs of specific 
people have been spotted—isolated, if 
you prefer—figure out just exactly 
what they need to know. That settles 
the content or subject matter. (And 
if, at this stage, you see the chunk is 
too large, for one dose, look for logical 
segments to tackle separately.) 


Once the “what” of training is de- 
termined, you have to take up “how” 
to put it across. There is one best 
method—learning by doing. Always 
first see whether there is a way to give 
practice. If that is not possible, then 
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consider explanations, demonstrations, 
and the use of such aids as models, 
mock-ups, pictures, and records. 


“The next important decision is 
“who” will sponsor (the answer al- 
ways is the lime organization, not a 
staff department) and who will con- 
duct (this may be a line or a staff as- 
signment) the training. Remember 
that half of the training job is getting 
acceptance. Get a person who carries 
weight, whose knowledge is accepted. 
He may need help in techniques of 
instruction, but he already is accepted 
and has a rarer quality on an everyday 
basis—personal acceptance. 


Then you are ready to plan “when” 
and “how long.” If the problem is very 
important, you may need to get at it 
immediately. If you are anticipating a 
problem, you may want to time your 
program to meet the coming situation. 
Also, balance the amount of time and 
cost of man-hours needed for the train- 
ing against the severity of the prob- 
lem. Only you, in the plant, can de- 
cide on when and how long but, if you 
are tackling a real problem, make your 
training approach on company time. 


“Where” is also a part of the train- 
ing plan. The training method is a de- 
termining factor in where the training 
takes place. lf an operator is learning 
to run a machine, training has to be at 
a machine, and if the machine which 
he will use is part of a production line, 
at least part of the training will have 
to be at the actual job location. 


If process supervisors are falling 
down because they do not understand 
the chemical basis of their operations, 
they may have to acquire background 
information in a laboratory. 


If understanding of a policy is 
needed, a quiet room where people can 
be comfortable and free from interrup- 
tions fills the bill. 


In any case, don’t make it an aca- 
demic set-up. Plan, operate and talk 
“practice shops” and “conference 
rooms”’—not “shop school” and “‘class- 
room.” Many plant people do not re- 
member schools fondly, and many 
grown-ups resent seeming to need more 
“education.” Make is “the way we 
tackle our production problems.” 


Operating a Training Program 


Authority flows downward, and so 
does training. Whatever the level of 
the persons being trained, see that they 
hear about it from their boss and know 


(Continued on page 36) 
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NEWS FORUM 


This department includes digested news and comment about 


Connecticut Industry of interest to management and others 


desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


THE FACTS ON THE Employees’ 
Disability and Retirement Plan of The 
Ensign-Bickford Company of Sims- 
bury, established by the company De- 
cember 28, 1944, have recently been 
presented to employees in a well-word- 
ed, easy-to-understand booklet which 
describes the structure and adminis- 
tration of the plan and presents clear 
illustrations to aid in the computation 
of individual pension estimates. 

The pension plan is designed as a 
measure of security for employees and 
a reward for long and conscientious 
service, and provides the following 
benefits to eligible employees: Pen- 
sions for employees who become per- 
manently and totally disabled through 
illness or injury; pensions for employees 
who reach the age of 65 and retire then 
or later; reduced pensions for em- 
ployees who retire not more than ten 
years before the age of 65 and have 
had 10 years’ service under the plan 
and severance benefits for employees 
who leave the company, provided they 
have reached their 45th birthday and 
have served the company for 20 years 
or more. 

The booklet contains the following 
management message to employees: “It 
is the sincere hope of the Directors, 
the Officers and Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Ensign-Bickford Com- 
pany that as this Plan operates to give 
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increased benefits to all the employees 
of the company who are eligible to 
receive them, it will increase the sense 
of security in our jobs here and help 
remove the fears of disability and old 
age. This plan of deferred benefits 
should go a long way towards the satis- 
factory solution to one of the most 
important problems of our future— 
security.” 


x *k 


NATHANIEL STEVENS, chairman 
of the board of directors of the M. T. 
Stevens and Sons Company, died at 
his home in North Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, recently. 

Mr. Stevens, who earned the title 
of dean of textile manufacturers in 
New England, began his textile career 
in 1876 when he entered the firm 
founded by his grandfather in 1813. 
The present Stevens firm, which was 
established in 1899, operates a mill in 
Rockville, Connecticut, in addition to 
several plants in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. 


x * * 
LESLIE T. GOODRICH, treasarer 


of Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufac- 
turing Company since 1939, who re- 
signed from that position recently, 
has since joined the Business Forms 


BOXES 


Front Cover 


SEPTEMBER and youngsters returning 
to their lessons bring back nostalgic mem- 
ories of the one room school, once com- 
mon in every township but now fast 
fading from the scene. This month’s cover 
pictures the schoolhouse in Franklin, Con- 
necticut. It is still in use. Photograph by 
Josef Scaylea. 


Printing Company of West Hartford 
in the capacity of controller. 

Mr. Goodrich began his service with 
Colt’s in 1912, and in 1929 was elect- 
ed assistant treasurer, continuing in 
that capacity until his appointment as 
treasurer. 

He is a resident of Bloomfield and 
is active there in civic affairs, having 
served as the town’s first selectman 
and as a member of the zoning board. 


x *k * 


HERBERT W. JONES, vice presi- 
dent and director in charge of finance 
of the Bridgeport Brass Company, died 
recently at his home in Fairfield. 

The brass company executive, a 
native of Boston, was graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1913. He is 
survived by his wife, two sons and a 
daughter. 
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ALBERT E. OTTO, agent and as- 
sistant treasurer of the Putnam Wool- 
en Corporation, Putnam, and a direc- 
tor of The Manufacturers’ Association 
of Connecticut, Inc., was recently ap- 
pointed manufacturing superintendent 
of the Uxbridge Worsted Co., Inc., of 
Uxbridge, Massachusetts, the parent 
company which owns the Putnam 
plant. 

Mr. Otto joined the firm in 1931 
as a designer and was promoted to 
production head following the Put- 
nam organization’s purchase by the 
Uxbridge firm in 1937. 

Because of his wide knowledge in 
the textile field, Mr. Otto, who is a 
graduate of the Philadelphia Textile 
School, was chosen by the Quarter- 
master Corps to become a member of 
a 12-man group of the Technical In- 
dustrial Intelligence Committee to 
make a survey of the woolen textile 
industry in Germany and _ liberated 
countries. 

Gordon L. Busher, formerly Mr. 
Otto’s assistant, has been appointed 
general manufacturing superintendent 
of the Putnam plant. Mr. Otto will 
continue to retain executive direction 
of the Putnam corporation as assistant 
treasurer. 


x * & 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 
of The Society for the Advancement 
of Management, held recently in New 
Haven, Robert M. Engberg of the R. 
Wallace & Sons Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Wallingford, was elected presi- 
dent of the New Haven chapter. 

Other officers elected include: Al- 
bert H. Kuhn, Seamless Rubber Com- 
pany, vice president; G. Harold Lang- 
ner, The Berger Brothers Company, 
secgetary, and John S. Kelly, Winches- 
ter Repeating Arms Company, treas- 
urer. 


xk 


ACCORDING TO A recent disclo- 
sure by the War Assets Administration 
in Washington, the New Britain Ma- 
chine Company’s offer to purchase the 
three war plants built and owned by 
the government during the war and 
operated by the New Britain Com- 
pany, has been accepted by War Assets 
officials. 

The property consists of four build- 
ings of brick, concrete and tile con- 
struction occupying more than seven 
acres of land. The company will use 
these additional facilities to expand 
its production of hand tools, and it 
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is expected that employee rolls will be 
increased from 2,300 to 2,800. 


xk * 


THE CONSOLIDATED RIPLEY 
Company of Torrington has recently 
taken over the Main Street plant of 
Pratt Read & Company in Deep 
River, for the production of electronic 
controls, switches, gauges and tuning 
devices. 

Company officials have indicated 
that employment in the Deep River 
plant will range between 300 and 400 
persons and that the Torrington plants 
will continue to be operated with all 
engineering and research work being 
carried on there. 


xk k 


PRESIDENT ALFRED V. BO- 
DINE of the Bodine Corporation, 
Bridgeport, was honored by his alma 
mater, Lehigh University, recently, 
when he was awarded the honorary 
degree, Doctor of Engineering, at the 
university’s 78th commencement exer- 
cises. 

Mr. Bodine, who inaugurated the 
first program of training within in- 
dustry to accelerate the defense pro- 
gram, was presented for the degree by 
Professor Fred Vaill Larkin, head of 
the Mechanical Engineering depart- 
ment. Professor Larkin remarked: “Mr. 
Bodine’s community recognizes his 
sympathetic analysis of our complex 
industrial civilization and accords his 
leadership confidence and support. In- 
dustry accepted his inventions and his 
manufacture of them. Government 
recognized him as the first representa- 
tive of the Machine Tool Industry in 
the National Defense Program.” 

The honorary degree was conferred 
upon Mr. Bodine by Dr. Martin D. 
Whitaker, president of Lehigh Uni- 
versity. 


xk 


IN LINE WITH A long term plan 
for the expansion of facilities in the 
design, development and manufacture 
of its products, the Gray Manufactur- 
ing Company of Hartford has recent- 
ly acquired the Sanborn-Raymond 
Company, with extensive research and 
engineering facilities at Elmsford, 
Westchester County, N. Y. 

In making the announcement, Wal- 
ter E. Ditmars, Gray president, re- 
vealed that research at the Elmsford 
plant will be primarily in connection 
with established products, although 
development of commercial applica- 
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tions of wartime inventions will be 
continued. 

The new plant will be operated by 
the Gray Research and Development 
Company, a recently organized cor- 
porate subsidiary, succeeding the B. A. 
Proctor Company, prominent in the 
design and manufacture of electrical 
and electronic equipment for many 
years. 


x kk 


CHARLES G. BILL of West Hart- 
ford, vice president of the Connecticut 
Power Company, and chairman of its 
Farmington Valley division, recently 
retired from active management duties, 
although he will continue on the board 
of directors of the company and as a 
member of the divisional committee 
of the board. 

Mr. Bill’s career in the utility field 
has covered a period of 45 years, be- 
ginning when he organized and de- 
veloped the Union Electric Light and 
Power Company, which was acquired 
by the Connecticut Power Company 
in 1928. 

H. Warren Lawrence, manager of 
the Farmington Valley Division, will 
succeed Mr. Bill as chairman of the 
company’s divisional committee. 


xk 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 
of the New England Association of 
Chamber of Commerce Executives, 
held recently in New Haven, Bernard 
G. Kranowitz, executive vice president 
of the. New Britain Chamber, was 
elected president of the New England 
Association, and William A. Dower, 
executive vice president of the Hart- 
ford Chamber, was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mr. Kranowitz is also president of 
the Connecticut Association, and a 
member of the board of governors of 
the Northeastern Institute at Yale 
University. The institute’s first session 
got under way in August this year, 
providing refresher and _ training 
courses for executives in Chamber of 
Commerce work. 


x kk 


AIRCRAFT ELECTRONICS AS- 
SOCIATION, INC., with offices and 
plant at 1031 New Britain Avenue, 
Elmwood, has recently been estab- 
lished for the purpose of producing 
specialized electronic gears for air- 
craft and industry, and in addition 
will offer an electronic consulting 
service to the radio broadcasting field 
and industry. 
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The principals in the new company 
are H. Kirk Jackson, president and 
treasurer and Sydney E. Warner, sec- 
retary and chief engineer, both of 
whom have been connected with 
Crystal Research Laboratories. 

The firm is presently devoting its 
activities to a development project 
for the Air Material Command of the 
United States Army, and it is the in- 
tention of the company to apply the 
many new and unique electronic servo- 
mechanisms developed during the war 
to industrial problems. 


x kk 


SEVENTY-SIX “OLD TIMERS” 
of the Farrel-Birmingham Company, 
Inc., Ansonia, were recently honored 
by the company at the Ansonia and 
Derby “Old Timers” annual dinner 
at which Franklin Farrel, Jr., chair- 
man of the finance committee, pre- 
sented engraved gold wrist watches to 
the employees whose service records 
ranged from thirty-five to forty-nine 
years. 

The dinner, at which A. Austin 
Cheney, chairman of the board of 
directors, acted as toastmaster, was at- 
tended by nearly all of the 226 mem- 
bers of the “Old Timers” club, in- 
cluding the dean of the group, Edwin 


Van Riper, who has served the firm 
for sixty-seven years. 
x** 


OFFICIALS OF THE Cushman 
Chuck Company of Hartford have 
announced the purchase of the chuck 





JOSEPH M. MERROW, PRESIDENT OF THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY, 
Hartford, is honored by the Hartford County Manufacturers Association on the 
occasion of his 98th birthday. Front row: Charles A. Tolles, Clayton R. Burt, James 
A. Taylor, the host; Mr. Merrow, R. H. Shutz nad Samuel M. Stone: Standing: Charles 
L. Campbell, Graham H. Anthony, H. B. Carey, W. P. Knauss, Samuel Ferguson, 
John M. Washburn, Newton C. Brainard, Frederick U. Conard, George A. Long, J. R. 
Cook, Ralph G. Kenneson, S. P. Williams, Lucius Rossiter and M. S. Little. 


business formerly operated by the 
Manufacturers Equipment Company 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The announcement revealed that al- 
though for the present, operations will 
be conducted in Milwaukee, all manu- 
facturing and administrative controls 
will ultimately be transferred to the 
Hartford plant. 


xk *& 


AT A RECENT MEETING of the 
board of directors of The States Com- 
pany, Hartford, the following execu- 
tive changes were made: Heaton P. 
Blakeslee, treasurer, was elected presi- 
dent of the company, succeeding Ed- 
win C. Alden, chairman of the board. 

Roger H. Blakeslee is vice president 
of the firm and Howard N. Porter is 
secretary. 


x kk 


“HSP 60” is the name of a new type 
of ski lacquer which has been de- 
veloped by Hamilton Standard Propel- 
lers division of United Aircraft Cor- 
poration. The new product is an adap- 
tation of the famous “Icelac” pro- 
duced by the division since 1943 as a 
freezing point depressant for aircraft 
propellers. 

Hamilton has exclusively licensed 
the Sixty Sales Corporation of 3 Lewis 
Street, Hartford, a new distributing 
concern, to manufacture, market and 
distribute the product which will be 
ready for next season’s market with a 
reputation already well established by 
a testing and sampling program at the 
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major skiing centers of this country 
and Canada. 

According to Royal Whitman, II, 
president of the new corporation, the 
lacquer is compounded from a new 
formula comprising new resins and 
chemicals evolved by intensive experi- 
mentation, and is believed to be the 
only one on the market to include wax 
in its makeup, eliminating the need 
for further applications of wax over 
the base. 

Mr. Whitman had previously been 
associated with the Hamilton Standard 
sales organization, General Foods Sales 
Corporation and the Benton & Bowles 
advertising agency of New York. 

Theodore A. Dissel, formerly a senior 
test engineer for Hamilton Standard, 
has been named vice president and 
technical director of the new corpora- 
tion. 


°°! -® 


AT THE THIRD annual meeting 
of the Hartford County Industrial Re- 
lations Society, held recently at Shut- 
tle Meadow Country Club, New Brit- 
ain, the following officers were elected 
for the coming year: 

Robert T. Collins, personnel direc- 


tor of the New Departure Division of 
General Motors, president; Archie Wil- 
liams, industrial engineer with the 
American Hardware, New Britain, 
vice president; H. E. Cook, personne! 
director of Arrow-Hart & Hegeman 
Electric Company, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

L. M. Bingham, director of develop- 
ment of The Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Connecticut, Inc., and Attor- 
ney Henry Shepard of Hartford, were 
appointed to the program committee. 


xk kk 


IT HAS BEEN REVEALED by the 
War Assets Administration that one 
of the plants formerly operated by 
Colt’s Patent Firearms Manufacturing 
Company for the production of ma- 
chine guns and machine gun parts has 
been purchased by the State of Con- 
necticut. 

The property consists of five build- 
ings, covering one and one-half acres, 
and will be converted by the state into 
ofhce facilities for the use of the State 
Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission and the State Highway De- 
partment. 





WILLIAM T. BIRNEY, for a quar- 
ter of a century director of sales of 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, Western Cartridge Company and 
Bond Electric Corporation divisions of 
Olin Industries, Inc., has recently re- 
tired fram that position, according to 
an announcement by John M. Olin, 
president. 

Mr. Birney has been with the com- 
pany since 1897, when he started as a 
clerk in the advertising department. 
In 1917 he became Winchester’s pur- 
chasing agent, and in 1921 was ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager. 

In 1927 he resigned the post of vice 
president in charge of sales, sales pro- 
motion and advertising, to join the 
Western Cartridge Company, a divi- 
sion of Olin Industries, Inc., which 
later acquired the Winchester firm. 


x kk 
NATIONALLY KNOWN advertis- 


ing and merchandising executives re- 
cently awarded the Miller Company, 
Meriden, an “Award of Merit” cover- 
ing art, typography and overall gen- 
eral effectiveness of its current series 
of advertisements running in trade and 
business magazines. 
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oo World Wired Music is okay. We've got it in our 





plant. It sure makes you feel better. Do a better job. 
Especially when there’s lots of work to get out and we're 
going full blast . . . that’s when music really gives you a 
lift... Keeps you on the ball right through the day. Sure, 
I'm a music lover, and I'll bet the boss is, too . . . when 


he takes a look at our improved production records.” 


WORLD WIRED MUSIC IS NOW 
AVAILABLE IN CONNECTICUT 
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DON BUCKWELL OF STANLEY WORKS, left, receives congratulations from E. V. 
Heery of Rockbestos Corporation after Buckwell had been elected president of In- 
dustrial Advertising and Marketing Council to succeed Heery. Hugh Graham, extreme 
left, and John Reed, extreme right, the new IAMC first vice president, look on. 
IAMC is the Western New England chapter of National Industrial Advertisers 


Association. 


The judging was in connection with 
the annual conference of the National 
Advertising Agency Network held re- 
cently in Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
The award won by the Meriden firm 
is the top in its class and covers the 
advertising on the divisional products 
of the company. 


x ** 
CHARLES J. ALLEN, vice presi- 


dent of the Connecticut Light and 
Power Company, was recently elected 
president of the Public Utilities Ad- 
vertising Association at the associa- 
tion’s national convention in Atlantic 
City. 

The personnel of the organization is 
composed of advertising and public re- 


lations executives of electric, gas and 
transportation companies in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. 


xk 


SEVERAL PERSONNEL 
CHANGES in the operating and en- 
ginecring departments have recently 
been announced by the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co. 
Among them: G. Marks has been pro- 
moted from assistant to general mana- 
ger, to manager, stations and trans- 
fers; Paul R. Goulett, from superin- 
tendent New Haven Division to as- 
sistant general manager; Herbert E. 
Bixler, transportation assistant, to 
general superintendent of transporta- 
tion. 

Floyd J. Pitcher has been appointed 
assistant to chief engineer, in charge 


of design and construction; George F. 
Hand was appointed assistant to chief 
engineer in charge of special develop- 
ments. 


xk 


THE ROYAL TYPEWRITER 
Company of Hartford has recently 
expanded its facilities to include a 
§0,000 square foot plant for the pro- 
duction of carbon papers, ribbons and 
other supplies at 1429 Park Street in 
Hartford. 

Operations at the new Roytype fac- 
tory, under the supervision of C. B. 
Cook, Jr., recently promoted to fac- 
tory manager, have been designed to 
meet the current demands for such of- 
fice supplies, and to develop even high- 
er grades of carbon papers and ribbons 
and more efficient manufacturing 
methods. 

In announcing the opening of the 
new plant, vice president C. B. Cook 
revealed that although Royal was 90% 
engaged in war production during the 
war years, much energy was concen- 
trated on Roytype supplies, the one 
peacetime product which could be 
produced. As a result, volume climbed 
to or near first place in the industry. 


s+ & 


IN A RECENT RADIO BROAD- 
CAST on “Present Industrial Prob- 
lems,” sponsored by the Connecticut 
Economic Council, William A. Purtell, 
president of the Holo Krome Screw 
Corporation, Hartford, advocated 
greater understanding between labor 
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A PROBLEM 


Paper, is still scarce. Some 
types are more available than 
others... some quality is better 
. .. but the whole picture is 
still unstable. 


Naturally Kellogg & Bulkeley 
representatives are in close day- 
to-day touch with the paper 
situation. They can help you to 
choose papers that are available 
and that will be satisfactory for 
the job you have in mind. If you 
have planned on some stock 
that is not available, they can, 
from their experience, often 


suggest a suitable second choice. 


Today more than ever the 
experience of Kellogg & Bulkeley 
representatives is proving its 
value to our customers in 
many ways. When your next 
printing problem arises, call 
5-3157 and make use of this 


expert service. 
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and management as a substantial step 
toward the discovery of “equitable, 
fair and honest solutions to disagree- 
ments,” and declared that ‘‘a little 
more ‘give’ and a little less ‘take’ ” on 
the part of both labor and management 
would do much to solve our problems 
and cement our relationships. 
“France is an object lesson,’ Mr. 
Purtell asserted. “She was crushed be- 
cause that once great nation was weak- 
ened by bickering between labor, man- 
agement and government. Workmen 
had demanded their rights without re- 
gard to equal rights of others. Too 
much of management had demanded 
fantastic profits. Government had 
listened to pressure instead of patriot- 
ism—and all three were destroyed.” 


x *k *& 
J. B. COBRAIN, president of Airadio, 


Incorporated of Stamford, has an- 
nounced that the company is now 


YALE & TOWNE’S new packaging program will bring vivid color to hardware store 
shelves. Boxes like these, when stacked, form an eye-arresting island. Each side of 
the new, colorful Yale & Towne boxes is used to perform a utility or sales function. 


manufacturing variable condensers of 
the RMA class B type, known more 
technically as variable air capacitors. 

The firm entered the radio parts 
field with the recent purchase of Dawn 
Instruments, Incorporated, of Rock- 
ville, and is one of the few major 
manufacturers of condensers. 

“Production will be based on a daily 
output of 10,000 units,” said Jay Sul- 
livan, vice president and general man- 
ager of Airadio, “and each unit will 
reflect the quality and precision work- 
manship that characterized Airadio’s 
radar and electronic equipment turned 
out during the war.” 


xk 


OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS of 
the Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company of Stamford have been given 
an interesting new dress in the form 
of colorful boxes, as the result of a 
new and extensive packaging program 
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that will bring vivid colors to the 
staid shelves of hardware retailers. An- 
nouncement of the new packaging 
program was made by Mark A. Miller, 
assistant general manager, Stamford 
division. 

Meade Johnson, marketing manager, 
directed the development of the new 
bright red boxes with the “Yale” trade 
name, picture of the product, and ad- 
vertising texts variously presented in 
blue, yellow, sliver, black and white. 
Referred to as “silent salesmen,” the 
new “Yale” containers are designed to 
promote the sale of the product and 
related “Yale” items. Each product is 
pictured on its own container, and 
complete instructions are given for in- 
stallation. 

The distinctive packaging innova- 
tion plays an important but well- 
shared part in the company’s post-war 
production picture. Officials of the 
firm are looking toward a 50% in- 
crease in sales volume over the pre- 
war business; a working force at Stam- 
ford even exceeding the war payroll 
of 4,200; the early expansion of the 
new electric appliance division to be 
operated at Buffalo, N. Y.; the exten- 
sive development of the industrial 
truck division plant on a newly ac- 
quired tract of 93 acres in Philadel- 
phia and the introduction of more than 
100 new products at the rate of two 
a month. 


xk 


JAMES H. EDDY, industrial en- 
gineer of Yale & Towne Manufactur- 
ing Company, Stamford, and John W. 
Nickerson of Bigelow, Kent, Willard 
and Co., management engineers of 
Boston, and former superintendent of 
Cheney Brothers plant in Manchester, 
have been named members of the in- 
centive Division, Department of Com- 
merce, it was announced recently. 

The division was established by Sec- 
retary Henry A. Wallace in March to 
study and report on bonus, profit- 
sharing and other incentive systems 
which are being used or could be used 
to promote greater production, dis- 
tribution and consumption of goods. 

Both Mr. Nickerson and Mr. Eddy 
were members of the management con- 
sultant division of the War Produc- 
tion Board during the war. That divi- 
sion was instrumental in developing 
wage incentive systems in war product 
plants. 


xk 
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FRIENDS AND BUSINESS ASSOCIATES HONOR HORACE R. GRANT at testi- 
monial dinner given in observance of his 70th birthday and 30th anniversary with 
Allen Manufacturing Co. Left to right, at head table: Ellsworth S. Grant, vice-pres., 
Allen; Allan K. Smith, ass’t sec’y and director, Allen; Stanley K. Dimock, president, 
Allen; William Rush, master of ceremonies and sec’y, Watkins Bros.; James G. Os- 
mond, exec. vice-pres., Allen; and W. C. Waldo, vice-pres., Allen. 


Company, Hartford, was guest of 
honor at a dinner recently, when more 
than 60 of his associates and friends 
gathered to observe his 30th anniver- 
sary with the firm, on his 70th birth- 
day and his 50th year of graduation 
from Hartford Public High School 
and his 50th year as a member of the 
Hartford YMCA. 

The well-known manufacturer was 
presented with a leather bound book 
containing a colorful portrayal of his 
career, including a history of the 
growth of the Allen plant and interest- 
ing anecdotes of Mr. Grant’s life. 

Mr. Grant joined the Allen Manu- 
facturing Company in 1916, six years 
fter the company had been founded 
by an inventor and machinist named 
William G. Allen, and a successful 
silk manufacturer, Ira Dimock. For 
thirty years thereafter he directed the 
firm during a period of substantial 
growth and reputation through this 
country and abroad for high quality 
socket and set screws, hex keys, pipe 
plugs and dowel pins. 

Three of the testimonials by Mr. 
Grant’s friends and included in the 
aniversary book were: “Your out- 
standing achievements as a manufac- 
turer and executive are well recog- 
nized not only in industry but 
throughout the country. . . . Your 
rugged individualism I have always 
admired, as well as your ability to do 
as you please.”—Clayton R. Burt, 
chairman of the board, Niles, Bement 
Pond Co. 

“Your liberal attitude towards men 
and things is a very rare quality and, 
unquestionably, a great share of your 
success is due to it.’—Henry B. 
Strong, executive secretary, Gover- 
nor’s office. 

“IT am particularly familiar with 
your activities in the Hartford Y. M. 
C. A., and your contribution in time 
and money to that institution. This 


community owes a great deal to you 
for this outstanding leadership and the 
spirit which has characterized your 
many activities.’—Alfred C. Fuller, 
chairman of the board, Fuller Brush 
Company. 

= *& 


THE ACTIVITIES of the Hartford 
Industrial Safety Council in reducing 
shop accidents in local industries was 
lauded recently by H. W. Heinrich, 
prominent safety engineer with the 
Travelers Insurance Company, at the 
council’s annual meeting. 

“Such a worthwhile endeavor should 
be continued and expanded,” Mr. 
Heinrich said in recommending that 
the council continue its efforts in the 
postwar period. 

Robert E. Fitzhenry, Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Com~any, safety en- 
gineer stationed at Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft, was elected president of the 
council for the coming year: Pat Marto 
of Fuller Brush Company, vice presi- 
dent; Richmond E. Corey, industrial 
optician, secretary, and Patsy France, 
Fuller Brush Company, treasurer. 


kkk 
AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of 


the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Hartford County, held recently at the 
Farmington Country Club, William 
B. Groat, Jr., of New York, ‘the key 
speaker, reflected that “Peace and har- 
mony in industrial and labor relations 
will come in America only when both 
sides are fully informed as to their 
rights, privileges and responsibilities.” 

Mr. Groat, who acts as attorney for 
the Ives Committee on Industrial and 
Labor Relations for the New York 
State Legislature, told more than 500 
member manufacturers present that 
complete understanding must be de- 
veloped between labor and manage- 
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WE AMERICANS LO 


We're the biggest gripers on earth— 
because we always want something better 


There's Ed in the factory— 
the typical ambitious American Working Man. 
He wants to make more money. 


So Ed gripes to Management, egged on by 
Mrs. Ed, the American Consumer. 

She wants to be able to buy 

the things she and Ed and the kids need. 

She gripes when she shops, because— 

she wants constantly better values for her money. 


And there's the Investor. 

He puts money into the business 

so it can make and sell things at a profit. 
e wants a fair return on his investment. 

If he doesn't get it, he gripes! 


That's American Business— 
Labor, Consumer, Investor and Management. 


How can the Company pay higher wages? 
Produce better values for the Consumer? 
and dividends for the Investor? — 

all at the same time? 


Let's say the Company makes umbrellas. 
Let's say the working force (Ed) gets a dollar 
for making an umbrella. 


The Company has some keen competition. 
Management can only get $1 for his umbrella, 


which means no profit. : 
THE No profit or dividend means that 
both Management and Investor gripe! 
GRAY 


Management has to sweat out the puzzle. 


AUD 0 G RA Pie To get more dollars, more umbrellas 


must be made more cheaply. 


THE 









O16 TO GRIPE! 


Man. 


money. 


ament. 
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1. 
brella, 


This calls for new, efficient machines. 
So Management asks the Directors 
(representing Investors) to furnish more money. 


The Directors gripe—and dig up the money 
for the new machines. 

With the new modern equipment 

Ed can now make 2 umbrellas in less time, 

with less effort than formerly he made -ne. 


Management says to the customer: 

‘Now | can give you two better and cheaper 
umbrellas 

for 75c. each instead of $1 each. 

So you, the merchant, can give the consumer 

a better value.” 


and Management says to Ed: 


“Because your labor brought in $1.50 
instead of $1, you get a raise. 

And the stockholders who supplied you 
with your new machines get a dividend. 


And the Company can have working capital 


and create reserves for research and rainy days. 


And we can expand and give more jobs.” 


Labor, Management, Investor are 

a wonderful team when they pull together 
to serve the Consumer, 

to make jobs, raises and profits. 


But bad things can happen to the team. 


(1) Government can take such big taxes out 
of the business that there's no raise 

for Ed, no incentive for Management 

and Investor, no better values 

for Consumer. 


(2) Or Ed can take so much in raises 
or time out, that Management can't manage. 


Either of these conditions could cause Investor 
to say, ‘I'm striking too |"’ 

Because of taxes and walkouts, sit downs 

and high manufacturing costs, 

we can't have a healthy business and 

I'll keep what money | have left. 


Management wants to go ahead. 
His plea to Investor is: 
‘We must keep our product 
in line with competition. 
e need constant research. And we will need 
new machines to handle new materials. 


‘We want to produce more, not less, 

in order to give you stockholders good future 
returns, 

and above all give the Consumer constantly 
better values, 

and provide more jobs. 


‘Let's work together—you the Investor and you, 
Labor— 

so everyone will benefit, 

so the business goes ahead, 

and can help the community to go ahead, 

and then our country can go ahead. 

Then there can be plenty of jobs 

and better earning power, 

better buying power 

and higher living standards.”’ 


The best folks 

among Labor, Management and Capital 
know that payrolls and profits— 

must grow out of united effort— 

both pulling together. 


THEWY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Are You Ready for the Keen 
Competition Ahead? 


N:... when you are utilizing every available 


facility for all out conversion to civilian 
production, it is not easy to find time to reestablish 
vital management controls necessary to maintain 


prewar profits. 


Yet, if you are to be ready when civilian com- 


petition really begins, you must prepare now. 


Many manufacturers are doing just that today 
by modernizing their management controls—Wage 
Incentives, Job Evaluation, Production and Plan- 
ning, Cost Systems, Foremen’s Bonus, improved 
Manufacturing Methods, etc.—with the help of 


Plocar Engineers. 


For information and references, write 


JOHN J. PLOCAR COMPANY 


Singer Building, Stamford, Conn., Tel. Stamford 3-6815 
Representatives in principal industrial areas 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Boston Office 238 Park Square Building 
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ment before industrial cooperation and 
peace can be secured. 

He outlined the program of a new 
school in industrial and labor relations 
which has been established at Cornell 
University, and explained that the 
courses were designed to turn out men 
and women equipped with a funda- 
mental knowledge of industry’s and 
labor’s problems, and thus be better 
able to seek safe and more equitable 
solutions to them. 


xk * 
THE INDIANA STEEL Products 


Company, Chicago, has recently re- 
vealed the purchase of the Cinauda- 
graph Corporation of Stamford. The 
Connecticut plant will be operated as 
the Cinaudagraph Division of The In- 
diana Steel Products Company. 

R. F. Sangster, advertising mana- 
ger of the Chicago concern, has an- 
nounced that the operational policies 
established by the Cinaudagraph Cor- 
poration as a New England industry 
will be maintained. 


x * * 
ANOTHER NEW PRODUCT to 


come from Connecticut industrial 
planning is a bedside combination 
radio and alarm clock, developed by 
engineers of the General Electric Com- 
pany, Bridgeport. 

It works this way: The clock may 
be set to a certain time in the morning, 
the radio is tuned in to a morning 
musical program, and when the time 
comes, the radio goes on and the soft 
music takes the place of a shrill alarm. 
To make the device foolproof, how- 
ever, a resonator is provided and called 
a “sure-fire arouser” in the event the 
music is ineffective. 

The device is also advertised as a 
good reminder of the time for favorite 
radio programs during the day or eve- 
ning. 


2: 2 2 


AT THE HARTFORD RAYON 
Corporation in Rocky Hill, officials 
of the company entertained representa- 
tives of the press recently, at the of- 
ficial opening of the plant’s new fire- 
proof cafeteria. 

The restaurant is only a part of the 
company’s expansion and: moderniza- 
tion program which began last fall 
and which also includes the construc- 
tion of a new machine shop. 

The new cafeteria, which has a seat- 
ing capacity of about 200, is under the 
direction of William A. Burpee, who 
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supervises the feeding of from 400 to 
500 employees daily, since the plant 
is operating 24 hours a day. 


x kk 
UNITED AIRCRAFT Corporation’s 


president, H. M. Horner, recently cele- 
brated his 20th anniversary with the 
company, and was awarded a 20-year 
service pin by Frederick B. Rentsch- 
ler, founder of the firm, and chairman 
of the board. 

Mr. Horner joined the company in 
1926, following his graduation from 
Shefheld Scientific School at Yale Uni- 
versity, and was elected president in 
1943. 

x * * 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING Press 
Corporation of New London has re- 
cently purchased a factory in Canton, 
Ohio, formerly operated by Diebold, 
Inc., and used during the war to pro- 
duce armor plate. 

Announcement of the purchase was 
made by War Assets Administration 
and the purchase price was reported to 
be $200,000. 

The Babcock Corporation will use 
the plant for the manufacture of 









printing preses and equipment for pro- 
ducing folding cartons, and will em- 
ploy between 800 and 1,200 persons. 


xk k * 
ACCORDING TO A oollection of 


opinions coming out of Washington, 
a new manpower shortage is in the 
offing, and will probably be felt in 
industry, construction and business in 
the fall. 

The Census Bureau reported that 
the civilian working force had risen 
to over 56 millions in June, approach- 
ing the 60 million jobs level which is 
considered by the Secretary of Com- 
merce as “full employment.” 

Civilian Production Administration 
officials predict a manpower pinch be- 
fore the end of the year resulting from 
demands for close to one million men 
in construction and building materials; 
sizeable expansion in retail trades and 
services and continued new hiring by 
factories. 

Analysts in the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion concur 
that there is a “50-50 chance” for a 
manpower shortage this fall. 

The consensus is that housing con- 
struction will be seriously affected by 
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the manpower situation as the home- 
for-veterans drive gets into full swing; 
and that the lower-paid industries will 
encounter a recurrence of wartime 
manpower difficulties. 


x *k 


R. B. DAVIS, General Manager of 
Raybestos Division, Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc., Bridgeport, has recently 
been elected president of the Brake 
Lining Manufacturers’ Association. 

The group is made up of all those 
concerns engaged in the manufacture 
of brake friction materials, and its of- 
ficers include executives from the 
country’s leading brake lining firms. 

Mr. Davis has taken active leader- 
ship in the organization for several 
years, and has previously served as its 
president. 


x * * 


THE SOUNDSCRIBER Corpora- 
tion of New Haven, moved into its 
new home, the former Winchester 
plant at 146 Munson Street, recently, 
after outgrowing its patchwork of 
buildings which have progressively 
housed various phases of the firm’s 
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NEED AN EXTRA “DEPARTMENT” 
TO PRODUCE WORK LIKE THIS? 





This oil valve is one of many that have been 
made for a leading aircraft manufacturer. It is 
typical of the high precision work that the 
Machine Division of the Fuller Brush Company 
is equipped to do for you on a mass produc: 
tion basis. 

Consider Fuller’s Machine Division as an- 
other department in your own plant — as an 
opportunity to increase production without 
costly delays or investment in buildings and 
machinery. It is a large, modern machine shop 
ready to give you immediate help. It has the 
tools, the facilities, and the veteran craftsmen 
to produce close tolerance work in quantity. 


Phone or wire us and a representative will 





contact you right away. Remember — your 
s plant is no further 
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signed and Built,” 
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MACHINE DIVISION 
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expanded operations since September, 
1940. 

When President Lincoln Thompson 
organized the company in 1940, with 
five other employees, 10,000 square 
feet of space at 82 Audubon Street 
were sufficient for the company’s man- 
ufacturing needs, but the officers were 
soon forced to expand to three other 
scattered buildings as production in- 
creased. 

The company now employs 250, 
with ever-increasing demands for 
SoundScriber recording equipment 
pointing to further expansion. 


xk 
EDWIN M. WALKER, formerly an 


industrial engineer and _ production 
manager in Massachusetts, has just 
been appointed manager of the Spring- 
field branch of the Specialized Per- 
sonnel Registry, Inc., Hartford, which 
has been engaged in the placement of 
high-grade executives, chiefly in the 
Connecticut area, during the past five 
years since it was organized. 

Specialized Personnel Registry, dur- 
ing its existence has placed a large 
number of men in industry with salary 
ranges from $2,600 to $12,000. The 
organization now has offices at 15 
Lewis Street, Hartford, and branches 
in Bridgeport, Conn., and Springfield, 
Mass. 

x ** 


RICHARD H. WHITEHEAD, 
president and director of the New 
Haven Clock and Watch Company, 
and former director of the Manufac- 


turers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Inc., resigned effective August 1. He 
joined the company as vice president 
and general manager in 1922, becom- 
ing a director in 1924 and president 
in 1926. Although he has not made 
any definite plans for the future, it is 
understood that he will continue to 
act in an advisory capacity. 

Both before and after receiving the 
degree of mechanical engineering in 
1908 from Lewis Institute, Chicago, 
Mr. Whitehead was employed by the 
Chicago Telephone Company, and 
later became an instructor in the night 
school of Lewis Institute, a position 
he held until 1912, while he was also 
employed as shop superintendent of 
the Ackerman-Boland Telephone 
Company, Chicago, where he was in 
complete charge of manufacturing 
operations until 1910, and from 1910 
to 1912 as testing engineer for the 
Commonwealth Edison Company. 
During his employ with the latter 
company he presented a paper before 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers entitled, “Transient Reac- 
tions of Alternators,” which related 
to the protection of turbo-generators. 
The paper was approved by the late 
Dr. Steinmetz of General Electric 
Company. 

During this same period he was en- 
gaged in research and experimental 
work which led to the offer of a posi- 
tion as testing engineer on the Panama 
Canal, where he tested out and put 
into service all the machinery and 
electrical equipment on the Pacific 
side of the Panama Canal. From 1914 


NEW HOME OF SOUNDSCRIBER, the result of six years of extensive growth in 
the production of SoundScriber recording equipment. The building was formerly oc- 
cupied by Winchester Repeating Arms Company and is located at 146 Munson Street, 


New Haven. 
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NEED AN EXTRA “DEPARTMENT” 
TO PRODUCE WORK LIKE THIS? 





This oil valve is one of many that have been 
made for a leading aircraft manufacturer. It is 
typical of the high precision work that the 
Machine Division of the Fuller Brush Company 
is equipped to do for you on a mass produc- 
tion basis. 

Consider Fuller’s Machine Division as an- 
other department in your own plant — as an 
opportunity to increase production without 
costly delays or investment in buildings and 
machinery. It is a large, modern machine shop 
ready to give you immediate help. It has the 
tools, the facilities, and the veteran craftsmen 
to produce close tolerance work in quantity. 


Phone or wire us and a representative will 





contact you right away. Remember — your 
s plant is no further 
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expanded operations since September, 
1940. 

When President Lincoln Thompson 
organized the company in 1940, with 
five other employees, 10,000 square 
feet of space at 82 Audubon Street 
were sufficient for the company’s man- 
ufacturing needs, but the officers were 
soon forced to expand to three other 
scattered buildings as production in- 
creased. 

The company now employs 250, 
with ever-increasing demands for 
SoundScriber recording equipment 
pointing to further expansion. 


xk k 
EDWIN M. WALKER, formerly an 


industrial engineer and _ production 
manager in Massachusetts, has just 
been appointed manager of the Spring- 
field branch of the Specialized Per- 
sonnel Registry, Inc., Hartford, which 
has been engaged in the placement of 
high-grade executives, chiefly in the 
Connecticut area, during the past five 
years since it was organized. 

Specialized Personnel Registry, dur- 
ing its existence has placed a large 
number of men in industry with salary 
ranges from $2,600 to $12,000. The 
organization now has offices at 15 
Lewis Street, Hartford, and branches 
in Bridgeport, Conn., and Springfield, 
Mass. 

x * * 


RICHARD H. WHITEHEAD, 
president and director of the New 
Haven Clock and Watch Company, 
and former director of the Manufac- 


turers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Inc., resigned effective August 1. He 
joined the company as vice president 
and general manager in 1922, becom- 
ing a director in 1924 and president 
in 1926. Although he has not made 
any definite plans for the future, it is 
understood that he will continue to 
act in an advisory capacity. 

Both before and after receiving the 
degree of mechanical engineering in 
1908 from Lewis Institute, Chicago, 
Mr. Whitehead was employed by the 
Chicago Telephone Company, and 
later became an instructor in the night 
school of Lewis Institute, a position 
he held until 1912, while he was also 
employed as shop superintendent of 
the Ackerman-Boland Telephone 
Company, Chicago, where he was in 
complete charge of manufacturing 
operations until 1910, and from 1910 
to 1912 as testing engineer for the 
Commonwealth Edison Company. 
During his employ with the latter 
company he presented a paper before 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers entitled, “Transient Reac- 
tions of Alternators,” which related 
to the protection. of turbo-generators. 
The paper was approved by the late 
Dr. Steinmetz of General Electric 
Company. 

During this same period he was en- 
gaged in research and experimental 
work which led to the offer of a posi- 
tion as testing engineer on the Panama 
Canal, where he tested out and put 
into service all the machinery and 
electrical equipment on the Pacific 
side of the Panama Canal. From 1914 


NEW HOME OF SOUNDSCRIBER, the result of six years of extensive growth in 
the production of SoundScriber recording equipment. The building was formerly oc- 
cupied by Winchester Repeating Arms Company and is located at 146 Munson Street, 


New Haven. 
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RICHARD H. WHITEHEAD 


to 1915 he was in full charge of all 
work on the Pacific Locks. 

From 1916 to 1917 he was general 
superintendent of construction for the 
Otis Elevator and from 
1918 to 1920 was associated with 
General Goethals as industrial, con- 
sulting, mechanical and electrical en- 
gineer. In 1921 he joined the George 
H. Burr & Co. as industrial engineer, 
making examinations and reports on 
a large number of industries and as- 
sisted in their reorganization or re- 
financing. 

Mr. Whitehead has been known gen- 


Company 


erally for his outstanding contribu- 
tions in practically all engineering 
fields, including civil, electrical, in- 
dustrial, mechanical and _ structural. 
He also has a wide knowledge of 
metallurgy. 

In addition to serving the Associa- 
tion as a director from 1931 to 1935, 
he is past president of the Clock 
Manufacturers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, a member of the American Society 
for the Advancement of Science, a 
fellow of the American Geographica! 
Society, a member of the advisory 
board, Clock and Watch Section, War 
Production Board, a member of the 
advisory board, Hartford Ordnance 
District, and past president of the 
Connecticut Society of Professional 
Engineers. 





Battle of Materials 


(Continued from page 5) 


consumer acceptance, will face a tre- 
mendous difficulty because of its in- 
ability to be recognized visually. By 
contrast, we note that aluminum en- 
tered the kitchen utensil field as a not- 
too-good medium for cooking, yet 
despite this handicap secured an im- 
mediate consumer acceptance on its 
appearance alone. This opportunity 
magnesium will not have as it must 
find consumer acceptance solely upon 
its function of extreme lightness. | 
The designer, however, must be on 
the alert, when designing in light 
metals, to combat the basic human 
belief that something heavy is more 
costly and luxurious. For this reason 


Courtesy of Clairmont-Nichols, N.Y. 
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I do not recommend the use of mag- 
nesium for ash trays, powder com- 
pacts, gift packaging and the like, 
where a sense of weight gives to the 
consumer an added feeling of value. 
Magnesium, while by no means as 
plentiful as aluminum, has a_ very 
definite functional place in the pro- 
duction of tomorrow, and when used 
with ingenuity can result in a better 
product for the consumer dollar. 
Among the many uses of magnes- 
ium for consumer use are the portable 
typewriter, collapsible outdoor furni- 
ture, perambulators, 
chines, 


washing 
utensils, 


ma- 
household 
appliances, cocktail trays, radios and 
cameras. The lightness of magnesium 
also lends itself to possible use in the 
construction of wheelbarrows and 
other products where this particular 
quality would represent a decrease in 
weight and a corresponding increase 
in man’s efficiency. 


cooking 


Plastics Versus the Field 


Plastics are available in thousands 
of forms for as many applications. 
We have them clearer than _ glass, 
stronger, weight for weight, than steel, 
lighter than aluminum, as flexible and 
tough as ieather, as porous as a sponge, 
as soft as velvet, and with the lustre 
of old Chinese lacquer. Every basic 
raw material has felt the competition 
of plastics in one or another of its 
forms. 


The main reason why plastics have 
grown so rapidly is that they are well 
suited to mass production. They fit in 
with the American trend of spending 
more money on tooling and capital 
equipment and less money on direct 
labor in the production of a product. 
Molded plastic radio cabinets are sub- 
stantially finished when they are re- 
moved from a shining steel or chro- 
mium plated die and labor per cabinet 
is far lower than it would be in using 
wood, steel, aluminum or any other 
medium. 


There is no doubt that natural fibres 
will rapidly be displaced by synthetic 
fibres in tomorrow’s textile industry; 
of course, some things will always be 
made of cotton or wool, but even more 
natural fibres will be improved by 
plastic treatment that will make them 
last longer and function better. We are 
now making synthetic fibres from farm 
waste and cotton which are far su- 
perior to the natural fibres; synthetic 
wool better than the natural; and, of 
course, we are continually producing 
textile “alloys” of natural synthetic 
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fibres more serviceable than any of 
their components. As a result, we are 
now entering a period when cheap 
and serviceable textiles will be avail- 
able in quantities sufficient to clothe 
the world, and these for the most part 
will be synthetics or natural fibres 
processed by synthetic means. 

Another large use for plastics is in 
the adhesive industries. We now have 
glues that are impervious to water 
and that make a bond stronger than 
the wood itself; also adhesives that 
will bond dissimilar media together— 
such as glass and wood, rubber and 
textiles, steel and masonry. There are 
new adhesives that will bond two 
plates of aluminum or steel together, 
and the bond is stronger than a riveted 
joint. These adhesives will permit un- 
usual designing in the furniture in- 
dustry. 

It takes little imagination to visual- 
ize floor and wall panels of plastics 
when the price drops. There will cer- 
tainly be plastic wall papers, plastic 
tile and flooring, affording surfaces 
that are easy to clean and have per- 
manent color and lustre. It is impor- 
tant to note that in many applications 
plastics do not displace other materials 
but are used in coordination with 
them. Plastics are a means of improv- 
ing and protecting other materials. 
We shall always use wood in furniture 
but we can get a far better finish using 
a synthetic plastic as a varnish or 
enamel. We can get a longer lasting 
upholstery by using synthetic fibres. 
We may have a rare wood veneered 
table that will withstand cigarette 
butts and alcohol stains if it is pro- 
tected by transparent plastic laminate. 

There will be a tremendous battle 
between aluminum and the plastic 
plywoods for the consumer helicopter, 
and it is difficult to foresee which 
medium will win out. Probably both 
will gain wide use and consumer ac- 
ceptance. The home of tomorrow will 
have plywood porch furniture, mold- 
ed to body contours, that can be left 
outdoors all year long without de- 
terioration; plywood walls and floors 
that are molded integrally with the 
beams and studdings to give rigid light 
panels for prefabrication; plywood 
trailers, wheelbarrows, children’s toys 
and many other articles normally as- 
sociated with conventional wood or 
metal construction, can be made with 
this new medium. 

While industrial designers must 
have a broad general knowledge of 
materials and methods, we can know 
but a very small part when compared 


with the man in the shop. The en- 
gineers and shop men in plastics meet 
and solve daily the problems present- 
ed, and we designers must to a great 
extent look to them for guidance. And 
with the field of materials today so 
complex and marriages between en- 
tirely dissimilar materials becoming 
more and more common, it is of ut- 
most importance that men of steel, 
brass and copper become better ac- 
quainted with their brothers who 
produce with other materials. 


Need for Design Research 


As far as all industries are con- 
cerned, there is a definite need for de- 
sign research within each individual 
industry. When a better consumer 
product is made of steel the attention 
of the buying public is focused on that 
product and that metal, and it in- 
directly creates public appreciation 
and good will toward the steel indus- 
tries themselves. It is the same in the 
fields of light metals, plastics, glass or 
ceramics—all could and should en- 
lighten their own industry and the 


consumer on advanced processes and 
uses. 

The pressure of war has swept 
American technology forward two 
decades in the last two years. New 
materials and methods that would, in 
time of peace, have come gradually, 
have burst upon us in a lightning flash. 
They are now being released gradu- 
ally, and soon will be available for 
civilian goods production. As for the 
“perfectly good” models that looked so 
sleek only a few years ago, here’s how 
Mr. Joslin of DuPont describes them, 
“Since motor car production stopped, 
the shiny new models that are gather- 
ing dust in the dealers’ storerooms 
have aged technically at least 20 years. 
We are now in the 1960’s of motor- 
cars, as measured by the old pace of 
development.” Nearly all other con- 
sumer goods are equally obsolete. 


Photographs in this issue requiring credit, 
and not otherwise credited, were gathered 
from the following sources: Cover, Josef 
Scaylea, South Glastonbury; page 9, Mof- 
fett Studio; page 25, Edward Saxe, Hart- 
ford. 
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Let’s Tell and Sell 
America 


(Continued from page 7) 


if we ever did see—American big busi- 
ness reduced in size, efficiency, strength 
or production ability. 

It was of interest to me that in no 
place in the story covering President 
Truman’s talk was there any mention 
made of the fact that big labor unions 
might also be a menace to our country. 
If big companies are bad, aren’t big 
labor unions just as bad? Should not 
President Truman carry his point a 
step further and suggest that the CIO 
and the AFofL and the Railread Broth- 
erhoods be broken up into small local 
unions, each operating as a unit and 
each independent of the other? Cer- 
tainly there is no greater monopoly in 
the country today than the unregu- 
lated labor union. 

And may I say in passing that the 
increasing tendency of the government 
to seize struck plants meets with the 
entire approval of the C.I.O. which 
evidently sees in such action another 
step towards the state control com- 
mon in Communistic nations. 

So here is a job for you.’ Are you 
going to permit the idea that bigness 
as bigness is a menace to the country? 
Or are you going to indicate that big- 
ness permits mass production, permits 
mass research, permits mass distribu- 
tion, and aids in establishing a stand- 
ard of living unparalleled in our 
world’s history? 

This is not a case for a rear guard 
action. It is a case for a vigorous as- 
sault on a harmful and dangerous idea. 
We need not defend bigness as such. 
We must point out vigorously its mer- 
its and its virtues. 

What are you going to do about it? 


The Profit System 


The second feature of the national 
picture which I should like to detail 
is that which involves our entire na- 
tional life. For many years now we 
have been told, and too many people 
have believed, that the profit system, 
which is the basis of our national life, 
is wrong. We have been told that be- 
cause of the profit system we are rap- 
idly becoming a decadent nation, that 
the good things go to the few while 
the many suffer want. We have been 
told by professional and amateur Com- 
munists that the solution for our prob- 
lem is to overthrow the democratic 
form of government with which we 
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are blessed and substitute for it a com- 
munistic form of government. 

Our form of government and the 
Communistic form of government may 
well be considered as two types of 
merchandise. We are selling one type. 
The Communists are selling another 
type. 

Let’s look at these two pieces of 
merchandise which are being displayed 
to the people of the United States and 
see if there isn’t a constructive story 
which we can tell about democracy. 

Under our principle the individual 
is supreme—the government the ser- 
vant of the people. In our basic law 
we detailed the freedoms which the 
individual was to enjoy—freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, protection 
under the law. We decided there should 
be an equality of opportunity—that 
man should have the right to go where 
and when he wished. The founders of 
our Nation had confidence in the in- 
dividual and feared a government with 
too much power. 

The results of our form of govern- 
ment are spread before our eyes. 
Courageous and ambitious men and 
women started westward and year by 
year pushed the frontiers of our coun- 
try toward the Pacific. 

Because we were willing to work 
hard and because we had great natural 
resources, we became a great nation. 
Twice when Europe became involved 
in wars we were the deciding factor 
which changed apparent victory on 
the part of our enemy to sure defeat— 
and mass production did the job both 
times. With the end of those wars we 
were called upon to finance and to 
aid our Allies. The United States—a 
Democracy—evidently was the only 
nation in the world that had the re- 
sources and the power to “bail out” 
less fortunate Allies. 

I have sketched for you the position 
of the individual under our form of 
government. Let me sketch for you 
the position of the individual under 
the Communistic form of government. 
There is no freedom of speech. There 
is no freedom of religion. There is in- 
sufficient food—and insufficient hous- 
ing. 

You may say these last two apply 
to us as well, and they do at the mo- 
ment. But if our producers are let alone 
and unnecessary government restric- 
tions removed, those two problems will 
be quickly solved. 

A travel permit is needed before the 
individual can start on a journey. He 
cannot read the books he might like to 
read. He is regulated, restricted and 
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ordered. He must work where he is 
told and must produce up to a govern- 
ment-set standard. 

In Communistic countries—in any 
State-dominated country—the indi- 
vidual is nothing and the State is all. 
The individual bows to the will of the 
State in every particular. He has no 
freedom of action; he is denied initia- 
tive. 

These are generalities but they are 
generalities because we have no way 
of finding out the exact truth about 
conditions in Communistic nations. 
Visitors from abroad are carefully 
guided to the spots which the govern- 
ment decides they should see. The visi- 
tor can make no independent research, 
no independent study. 

Now here are two pieces of mer- 
chandise which we as citizens of the 
United States have to consider. Which 
one are we going to buy? 

There is no question in my mind 
which piece of merchandise I like. I 
don’t imagine there is any question in 
your mind. 

So what are we going to do about 
it? Are we going to fight again a rear 
guard action? Are we again going to 
devote all of our time to criticizing 
our competitor and none to selling our 
own piece of merchandise? 

Isn’t it time that we have an ag- 
gressive campaign in this country 
which will sell the blessings of Democ- 
racy? 

Isn’t it time that men who are skilled 
in the presentation of ideas devote 
some of their thought and energy and 
skill and experience to this problem? 
After all, if Communism should by 
any chance win, no advertising men 


would be needed. 
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I’m not going to tell you how to do 
this job. I’m merely pointing out to 
you that it’s a job that must be done. 
It must be done with our own em- 
ployees. It must be done in the com- 
munities in which we have plants and 
operations. It must be done in our own 
families and among our own friends. 

I repeat, I can’t tell you how to do 
this job but I am going to comment 
about some advertisements which have 
impressed me and which I believe point 
in the right direction. 

These advertisements are typical of 
the splendid work which has been done 
by scores of other companies through- 
out the country. These are typical of 
the kind of job which remains to be 
done and which I hope you will do. 

First is one by Union Oil Company 
which points out that the stockholder 
must make an investment of $35,000 
to supply a job for just one man in 
that company. 

Next we have one from the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad written entire- 
ly around the idea of preserving the 
type of government for which our men 
fought in the last war. 

This one by Warner & Swasey is 
headed, “The Lights Are Going Out 
All Over America,” and emphasizes 
the need of cooperation instead of 
strife. 

The last two ads are from my own 
company. “Pete’s Parents Were 
Amazed” is the head of the advertise- 
ment in full color. I am proud to say 
we started this type of advertising in 
1941 before we were even in the war. 
I’m proud to say, furthermore, that 
we’re continuing this type of adver- 
tising. 

And another ad—‘These Men All 
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Started At The Bottom.” This is one 
of the first in a campaign going into 
all of our plant town newspapers. 

These advertisements are designed 
to tell industry’s story to its employees, 
to their families, to their neighbors 
and to their communities. 

These advertisements are representa- 
tive of the type of job which must be 
done. The question to be answered now 
is, “Are you going to do your share?” 

As I indicated earlier, we are beset 
with problems today, each one of 
which calls for solution. In arriving 
at the sensible, reasonable and work- 
able solution, the advertising profes- 
sion can contribute a major part. We 
are at a crossroads today. We are go- 
ing one way or another within a very 
short time. Will you help point the 
right direction? Will you sell America 
as we have never sold America before? 


Giants of Tomorrow 


(Continued from page 9) 


college men. They didn’t want to work 
quite so hard. 

In the second place, these somewhat 
cocksure, ultra self-confident fellows 
scared people. The prospects tended to 
get tense in their presence. The slow- 
moving farm boy found that people 
relaxed for him. A sale was then a 
matter of routine. 

At last the secret became clear. 
When he learned to lose himself in the 
prospect, to forget himself and_ his 
techniqies, and even become less rig- 
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idly conscious of his product, progress 
began. His primary problem was peo- 
ple, not a product and order blanks. 

From that time on, he began a steady 
climb until he reached the top-flight. 
His formula is hard work, absolute 
sincerity, and a simple childlike faith 
in people, and in God. As a sales mana- 
ger, his motto is—people first. 

He genuinely likes people. His first 
interest is the welfare and happiness 
of his men.and then a similar attitude 
toward his customers and prospects. 

As a vital part of his own growth, 
he has helped many others to climb 
over the obstacles that hindered their 
progress. As a result of this experience, 
he says, “People respond to you accord- 
ing to your faith in them. If you think 
they are impossible dumb-bells, that 
is what they are as far as you are con- 
cerned. If you believe in them, they 
will do everything within their power 
to justify your faith.” 

“The man who is stymied tends to 
blame his territory and other difficul- 
ties in his path, whereas the only big 
obstacle lies within himself. The prob- 
lem is to help the individual achieve 
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his first series of victories and thus 
reach_ self-confidence and __ steady 
achievement.” 

My friend’s final conclusion is that 
to build men, you must first learn to 
appreciate them—to like and under- 
stand them. Encouragement is a tre- 
mendous spur. 

A man will do anything for a boss 
who is also his sincere and earnest 
friend. This is the ultimate lesson in 
how to lead others. 

My friend has won his battle and 
helped many others to win theirs. His 
profound faith in God and man has 
achieved what seemed impossible. His 
climb to the top has given him an 
unshakeable optimism. He is too busy 
to be pessimistic. 

All around us, new young giants 
like this man, are forging their way 
to the top. America is safe in their 
hands, and there are many such. They 
are men of vision, courage and faith, 
tempered with a genuine humility. To 
such men, every day is a glorious chal- 
lenge—no job is too tough. They wel- 
come tomorrow. Its dangers add to 
their zest of living. 






Like a plane, roaring down the run- 
way, and then leaping into the sky, 
sure of its power, men of faith and 
daring soar above obstacles that stop 
the timid, earthbound soul. 

These are the giants of tomorrow, 
who will lead America to the promised 
land..Are you and I worthy to play on 
their team? We can, if we will. 





Training’s Part in the 
1946 Industrial Picture 


(Continued from page 14) 


that it is something he wants done and 
from which he expects results. 

Training actually carried on by the 
line organization starts off without a 
handicap; and wherever possible, this 
is the kind of training which should 
be planned. Participation of the line 
organization is of course vital to the 
spotting and analyzing of production 
problems and to the planning of the 
training to overcome them. And the 
bosses must have some part in the ac- 
tual training, at least to the extent of 
announcement, sponsorship, and in- 
troduction. 


Checking the Results of Training 


Do not just assume that the train- 
ing is good, because the program looks 
good, attendance is good and interest 
is real. Has the training reduced your 
stumbling blocks—headaches? 

If there has been a thorough analysis 
of a production problem, there are 
specific facts and figures for the “‘be- 


fore” picture. So, take a look at 
“after.” 


Has there been an improvement? 
\\ If so, why? (Don’t give the credit to 
\\ training if some other factor has en- 
a tered the situation and really caused 
the change.) 

If no improvement, why not? Was 
the analysis of the problem faulty, was 
the training well planned, was the plan 
followed and the program operated as 
a line responsibility? 

We don’t always get all we shoot 
for the first time, but if this approach 
is used you are in a good position to 
increase production, improve quality, 
cut costs, decrease waste and other 
losses, and improve working relation- 
ships. And all these changes are needed 
now. Only the efficient and at the 
same time human operation of busi- 
ness and industry can preserve our 
free enterprise system. 
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THE OBSERVER 


By N. W. FORD 


Executive Vice-President 


CCORDING to the Association of 
Atm Railroads, the first 

numbered patent, issued 110 
years ago, was for a locomotive. The 
patent was “designed to give a mul- 
tiplied tractive power to the locomo- 
tive and to prevent the evil of the 
sliding of the wheels.” It was issued 
to John Ruggles, a United States Sena- 
tor from Maine, who was largely re- 
sponsible for the passage of the Act 
of 1836 which set up the present-day 
American system of granting patents 
and administering the system prop- 
erly. 

Senator Ruggles’ invention was not 
the first to be patented in the United 
States. Actually, patent procedure 
dates back to 1790, the first patent 
bill having been signed by George 
Washington as President. However, 
Ruggles’ invention was the first to be 
given a patent number in a manner 
similar to the procedure accorded 
present-day inventions. 

At the present time, the average 
locomotive contains: almost 1,000 
patented features. In fact, railroad 
development has reached a point where 
it would take the combined weight of 
four complete locomotives of Senator 
Ruggles’ time to equal just the amount 
of coal carried by one locomotive in 
its tender today. 


xk 
AS WE GO TO PRESS many of our 


members are greatly concerned about 
the prospects of obtaining an adequate 
supply of castings. Probably few in- 
dustrialists realize their complete de- 
pendence upon foundries until the 
possibility of a shortage occurs. We 
don’t know of a single commodity 
produced in quantity that is not in 
some way dependent upon the pro- 
duction of our foundries. 

Although the outlook for the next 
sixty to ninety days is not bright, the 
present indication is that some relief 
may be expected from the CPA and 


RFC in Washington as a result of the 
efforts which have been made by Mr. 
Henry S. Washburn, President of the 
Plainville Casting Company, and 
other foundry operators in New Eng- 
land to bring about the reopening of 
the Mystic Iron Works plant at Bos- 
ton. While this was operated under 
federal subsidy during the war, it has 
been closed for about a year. The 
shortage of pig iron and castings has 
been aggravated by strikes, and, more 
recently, the priority assistance grant- 
ed to producers of items needed in the 
construction program, as well as farm 
machinery, has added considerably to 
the problem. The reopening of the 
Mystic Iron Works plant, together 
with such additional iron as may be 
obtained from the blast furnace at 
Troy, New York, which recently re- 
sumed operation, should be of great 
assistance to Connecticut foundries 
and, consequently, to all our indus- 
tries. 


xk k 
THE PULLMAN COMPANY has 


issued a new tariff, effective August 
1, 1946, which changes the conditions 
under which redemption of unused 
sleeping car tickets will be authorized. 
Under the new arrangement, full re- 
demption of tickets for sleeping ac- 
commodations is allowed only where 
the reservation is cancelled not later 
than the day preceding the date set 
for departure of the train. However, 
if it is later determined that the space 
was resold after the train left point of 
origin, a proportionate refund will be 
made to the original purchaser. Pro- 
vision is made for refund in the event 
of a missed railroad connection. 

It is important to note that the 
above provisions apply only on sleep- 
ing car accommodations and that 
tickets for seat accommodations in 
either sleeping or parlor cars may be 
redeemed if the reservations they cover 
are canceled and the space again placed 
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on sale any time before departure of 
the train. 
xk 


PRESENT INDICATIONS are that 
the country will face a more serious 
shortage of box car equipment in Oc- 
tober of this year than at any time 
during the war. Probably the factor 
that contributes most to this situation 
is the bumper wheat crop now esti- 
mated at 1,090,092,000 bushels, to- 
gether with an all-time record corn 
crop of 3 1/3 billion bushels. Further- 
more, the volume of less-than-carload 
merchandise freight has been excep- 
tionally heavy. As of July 1, 1946, 
the railroads owned a total of 1,748,- 
700 cars of all classes, of which 78,239 
were in bad order, leaving a net avail- 
able for service of 1,670,461 cars, or 
37,393 less cars than a year ago. Now 
cars have not been received in suf- 
ficient numbers to offset those retired 
from service. There are now approxi- 
mately 300,000 cars overdue for re- 
tirement. Car repair work has been 
losing ground since April 1945. Un- 
less the turn-around time is substan- 
tially reduced and cars are released 
more promptly, the present outlook is 
that the country will face a serious 
car shortage during October, when 
the volume of traffic handled by the 
railroads is always greatest. 
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The Employment Act of 1946 


UsT a year ago President Truman 

was beginning to push for the 

passage of his pet full employment 
bill. He insisted that only through 
such legislation could the country be 
saved from serious unemployment. At 
that time, July 1945, in an attempt 
to prognosticate employment, follow- 
ing the end of hostilities, we stated, 
“On the whole it can be fairly well 
established that by the end of 1945, 
we shall have to add to our labor force 
somewhere around 1,240,000 persons 
but we shall lose through deaths, re- 
tirements and marginal unemployment, 
nearly 4,000,000. The 1946 figures 
will probably depart from the 1945 
figure of 57,600,000 by about 2,300,- 
000. It can be expected that the large 
wartime increase in our labor forces 
will not disappear immediately after 
the major phases of the war have been 
concluded nor will unemployment be- 
come uncontrollable. We undoubtedly 
have in this state a greater degree of 
reconversion than is generally supposed. 
We need not expect many workers to 
do much about a job until they have 
used up their unemployment credits. 
It is quite definite that military forces’ 
demobilization will be a comparatively 
slow process and we may further ex- 
pect that a great many persons who 
might normally be expected to go into 
the labor market or remain in it will 
not do so. These persons include those 
in the armed forces who will take ad- 
vantage of educational opportunities 
offered, those who because of improved 
family economic conditions will be 
able to continue education, and many 
women who placed themselves in the 
labor market for patriotic reasons or 
because of absence of wage earning 
members of the family.” 

It will be noted that the above was 
written before Japan capitulated. We 


were right in our estimate for the year 
1945 and furthermore we were prob- 
ably right in our 1946 figures. That 
is indicated by the fact that the Cen- 
sus Bureau reported that civilian em- 
ployment in the United States in- 
creased to 56,740,000 by June 30, 
1946. 

Now Secretary Wallace on the other 
hand, supported by President Truman, 
stated that by 1950, four years from 
now, we would have employment of 
56,500,000. He also predicted as late 
as last September that we would have 
8 to 10,000,000 unemployed by the 
first of January 1946. All of Secre- 
tary Wallace’s predictions ‘“‘substan- 
tiated” by his figures are to be found 
in his book “60,000,000 Jobs.” 

Why were we right and why was 
he wrong? The reason probably lies in 
the fact that we have confidence in 
the free enterprise system and Mr. 
Wallace does not. Our predictions 
would have been much more optimis- 
tic had we not envisioned a series of 
costly strikes which eventually ma- 
terialized. We did not, however, con- 
template that the government itself 
would, through the abandonment of 
wage controls and its arbitrary 18'/2¢ 
boosting of wages, cause the spreading 
of the strike fever and the prolonga- 
tion of strikes. We did, however, feel 
a year ago and so recorded our 
thoughts, that bureaus such as the 
OPA would die hard and thus would 
be a brake upon full reconversion. 

If the full employment bill had 
gone through as the President urged, 
we would have, by now, been launched 
on a huge public expenditure program 
and further hampering of private en- 
terprise. But the Congress was in no 
mood to accept the President’s recom- 
mendations in their entirety. They did 
pass a “watered down” version on full 
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employment which came to be known 
as the Employment Act of 1946. Time 
will show that a further watering 
down would have been desirable. 


Although the Act was passed the 
middle of April, it was not until July 
9th that the Senate’s presiding officer 
finally got around to appointing the 
Senate members of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee which is established 
under the Act. The Senate committee 
is headed by Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
(D. Wyo.). Others are Senators Abe 
Murdock (D. Utah), James M. Tun- 
nell (D. Del.), Francis J. Myers 
(D. Pa.), Robert Taft (R. Ohio), 
Styles Bridges (R. N.H.), Robert M. 
LaFollett, Jr. (is it Republican or Pro- 
gressive? Wis.). It is interesting to 
note in the above membership that 
Senator James E. Murray (D. Mont.), 
who was more responsible than any 
other member of Congress for the pas- 
sage of the bill, and Senator Wayne 
Morse (R. Ore.), leading Republican 
advocate of the measure, and who was 
one of its sponsors, were not named. 
It is to be further noted that with the 
exception of Congressman Patman, 
there are no southern Democrats on 
the committee. The House members 
of the group are Representatives Out- 
land (D. Cal.), Hart (D. N.J.), 
Huber (D. Ohio), Bender (R. Ohio), 
Judd (R. Minn.) and Rich (R. Pa.). 
In addition to the Congressional Joint 
Committee, the Act also provides for 
three-man full employment council. 
Up to this writing, the President has 
been unable to find anyone who will 
serve. He tried thirty-six men and 
they all refused or were rejected for 
one reason or another. Congresswoman 
Woodhouse hasn’t been scratched and 
may get the job. 

A report to Congress must be made 
in accordance with the Act the early 
part of next year. Since the report is 
to be an elaborate statement on produc- 
tion potentialities and employment, it 
is to be supposed that many months will 
be required for its preparation. Con- 
sequently, there is rightly considerable 
apprehension concerning the workings 
of the Act. Unfortunately, a good deal 
of the material which will go into the 
Congressional report and upon which 
the President is supposed to act will 
come from our bad guesser, Secretary 
of Commerce Wallace. His depart- 
ment has been engaged for some 
months in the collection of informa- 
tion, and strange to say, many of our 
manufacturers voluntarily supply 
much of the information upon which 
he will base his bad guesses. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


THE ASSOCIATION has consis- 
tently taken the position with relation 
to on-the-job training programs that, 
despite the urgency of providing quan- 
tity of training opportunities for vet- 
erans under the G. I. Bill, the quality 
of the training given and the kind of 
job which, through training, offers a 
future, are equal if not superior con- 
siderations, so that the veteran will not 
be led into a blind alley. This is brought 
out strikingly by the increasing num- 
ber of training programs for specific 
jobs which are not being approved by 
the State Department of Education on 
the grounds that they are just jobs 
and any accompanying training is just 
that which normally goes with these 
jobs respectively. Such training is a 
necessary part of quickly arriving at 
efficient operation but is not in the 
class of training for broad skill in a 
trade. 

If Connecticut manufacturers have 
any doubt whether a given job pre- 
sents a future opportunity, through 
training, to a veteran, they should 
check with field representatives of the 
State Department of Education who 
will make an honest appraisal of it and 
offer suggestions and help for a train- 
ing outline if it is warranted. 


xk * 


REMEMBER THE “Full Employ- 
ment” legislation, the dire predictions 
by government witnesses of vast un- 
employment after V-J Day, and the 
demand for central government alloca- 
tion of jobs? The Civilian Production 
Administration states: “The increase 
in employment from April to May is 
reflected in a decline in civilian un- 
employment compensation cases from 
1.9 million in the first week of April 
to 1.7 million in the first week of May. 
There was a further small decline of 
1.6 million in June. Veterans’ claims, 
however, rose slightly during the same 
period from 1.7 million in April to 


NOTES 


By JOHN P. AHERN 


Executive Assistant 


1.8 million in the middle of June. Con- 
sidering the fact that well over a mil- 
lion men left the armed forces during 
this period, the increase is small.” 

The above is printed to show the 
unpredictable difficulties which could 
be met in tinkering with the enor- 
mous industrial and commercial econ- 
omy we have inherited. 


xk * 
AN INTERESTING FACT brought 


out in Mr. James F. Lincoln’s book en- 
titled “Lincoln’s Incentive System”’ is 
that in comparison to foreign wage 
rates, Lincoln Electric pays from four 
to more than twenty times as much 
per hour. Yet under this so-called 


FREE SERVICE 


“handicap”, the cost of production is 
much less than that of any competing 
industry anywhere in the world. 

The foliowing actual experience is 
illustrative of this statement. In May, 
1939, the largest manufacturer of arc- 
welding machinery and electrodes in 
Germany was visited. This company 
was Schorch-Werke at Rheydt, near 
Cologne. The visit was for the pur- 
pose of comparing manufacturing re- 
sults. It was arranged that the of- 
ficials of Schorch-Werke would return 
the visit in October of the same year. 
Hitler’s war interfered. The follow- 
ing cost comparisons were found at 
the time of the visit: It took the Ger- 
mans twenty-four times as many man- 
hours to produce a ton of electrode as 
it did the Lincoln Electric Company. 
The German average wage rate for 
their labor for these operations was 
28 cents (American) per hour. The 
Lincoln rate at that time per hour was 
approximately six times greater. It can 
be seen, therefore, that their cost for 
labor per ton of electrode was three 
times Lincoln’s in spite of the fact that 
their hourly wage rate was less than 
15 per cent of it. The German selling 
price of the finished rod was more 
than twice the price of the American 
made electrode. 
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EXPORT NEWS 


By RICHARD F. AMES 


THE TRADE AGREEMENT NE- 
GOTIATIONS, now scheduled with 
some 17 nations and originally planned 
to be held in 1946, will be postponed 
until late winter or early spring of 
1947; so say informed Washington 
sources. Meanwhile, the State Depart- 
ment, having made no official pro- 
nouncement, continues its work on 
listing the commodities which might 
be considered for modification of tar- 
iff rates. Best estimate of a revised 
timetable is as follows: (1) The Pre- 
paratory Committee will meet during 
this fall and early winter to draft 
agenda for the 51 nation trade con- 
ference. This draft agenda will be 
based upon the U. S. Proposals for 
Expansion of World Trade and Em- 
ployment, previously reported on in 


Export Manager 


this column. The draft agenda will be 
prepared for the consideration of the 
§1 nation conference, which will prob- 
ably be held in the summer of 1947. 
(2) The reciprocal trade agreements 
negotiations with the various 17 coun- 
tries will probably take place in the 
first quarter of 1947. Full opportunity 
will be given all parties to make 
known their views either in writing, 
or in public hearings or through con- 
ference with various government 
agencies. In this connection we are 
encouraged to learn that the State De- 
partment, realizing that the govern- 
ment’s principal and only major bar- 
gaining factor remaining lies in the 
authority to grant actual and substan- 
tial tariff reductions, now intends that 
the other participating nations shall 


be the ones to offer proof of good in- 
tentions in the line of tariff reductions 
and elimination of discriminatory 
trade barriers before we grant con- 
cessions. Heretofore, we seem to have 
taken the attitude that by taking the 
initiative in tariff reduction, other 
countries would follow suit. 

You will recall that the original 
program called for a two-phase con- 
ference: (a) to discuss reciprocal trade 
agreements negotiations and (b) to 
give consideration to a charter of an 
International Trade Organization. 
From the above you can see that this 
has now been separated, and the U. S. 
will probably sponsor a separate Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements session 
while the International Conference on 
Trade and Employment will be spon- 
sored and called by the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. 


xk * 


THE COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN AFFAIRS, House of Repre- 
sentatives, has issued a report to ac- 
company H. R. 6967 on the reorgani- 
zation of the Foreign Service. This is 
a bill to improve, strengthen, and ex- 
pand the Foreign Service of the United 
States and to consolidate and revise 
the laws relating to its administration. 
It was introduced on July 8, 1946, 
and reported to the House July 12th. 

Because the Foreign Service is, as 
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you know, an important element in 
the development of American foreign 
trade, this proposed legislation is de- 
serving of careful examination on the 
part of all those interested in the im- 
provement of governmental trade 
facilities. Recommendations should be 
known to the members of the House, 
and also to the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Senate, which will also 
have to consider this bill. We have 
ordered copies of the report for those 
who write in for them. 


xk * 


WORD COMES FROM THE Neth- 
erlands Chamber of Commerce in 
New York about practical and timely 
guidance to be furnished businessmen, 
both in the United States and in the 
Netherlands, by a Central Institute 
for Commercial Information which 
was founded in Holland last May by 
a group of representatives of private 
trade with the full consent of the 
Netherlands government. Meanwhile, 
details have been worked out and the 
Institute, which is now in full stride, 
will provide advice as to what prod- 
ucts can best be marketed in the two 
countries, thus providing a_ useful 
channel to develop markets. 


In an effort to achieve the most ef- 
ficient use of funds for commercial 
publicity, information on Dutch prod- 
ucts will be centralized by the Insti- 
tute, which will also provide informa- 
tion on the quality of the Dutch ex- 
ported items and will work toward 
obtaining cooperation of the produc- 
ers in establishing uniform quality 
standards. Holland is more export 
conscious than ever before as it lacks 
its pre-war hinterland of Germany, 
central Europe and the Rhine trade. 
The Central Institute will have a desk 
with the Netherlands Chamber in 
New York, which in turn will main- 
tain a desk at the Institute’s office 
in The Hague. This means that Ameri- 
can businessmen will have available 
at the Chamber’s offices in New York 
all the information which the Central 
Institute in The Hague obtains from 
its members on the subjects of foreign 
trade. 


Meanwhile, we understand the 
Netherlands Chamber contemplates a 
large-scale expansion program and re- 
organization. It will be divided into 
three departments, including a Secre- 
tariat, a Department of Trade In- 
formation and a Department of Trade 


Promotion. The last-named depart- 
ment will concern itself with the ac- 
tivities of the Central Institute. 


a & ® 


WITH THE HEAVY INCREASE 
in applications to the State Depart- 
ment for passports to foreign coun- 
tries, particularly European and Latin 
American countries, the Department 
has requested that applicants for pass- 
ports file their applications well in 
advance—six weeks being not too 
long. In the case of passports to cer- 
tain countries, namely Germany, Aus- 


tria and Japan, it is necessary to se- 
cure a U. S. military permit. The 
Passport Division is being given some 
relief by the discontinuance of the 
system whereby returning travelers 
surrendered their passports upon en- 
try into the country and found it 
necessary to reapply for validation of 
their filed passports if they desired to 
travel again. Except as to military 
areas, returning travelers now will be 
permitted to retain their passports, for 
use during the additional period of 
the two years for which they are is- 
sued, renewable for two more years 
as was the case in the past. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


Relations — Law 


By FREDRICK WATERHOUSE 





HERE has been some confusion 

or misunderstanding lately re- 

garding the position which the 
Wage and Hour Administrator of the 
U. S. Department of Labor takes in 
connection with time spent by em- 
ployees in the handling of grievances 
or in activities as members of a labor- 
management committee. The problem 
centers upon the requirement of the 
Administrator that such time be con- 
sidered hours worked within the mean- 
ing of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


As a result of our request for am- 
plification of the Division’s position, 
the Administrator has sent the fol- 
lowing official interpretation. Regard- 


ing labor-management committee 





Counsel 


work, he states that “time spent by an 
employee as a voluntary member of 
a labor-management committee is 
compensable where meetings are held 
during his regular working hours but 
not when meetings are held at other 
times.” “ where time spent in 
meetings is considered hours worked, 
such time must be paid for in accord- 
ance with the Fair Labor Standards 
Act.” 


The ruling further provides with 
regard to the discussion of grievances 
or contract negotiations: 


“It is the position of the Division, 
also, that time spent by employees in 
attendance at meetings of employer 
and employee representatives engaged 
in collective bargaining, the discussion 
of grievances, working conditions, or 
other such matters of mutual interest 
should be regarded as time spent in 
employment where the meeting is held 
during the regular working hours of 
the employees in attendance. 


“With respect to the rate that must 
be paid to the employees for such time 
(assuming it is compensable time), 
that would appear to be a matter to 
be determined by the parties, provid- 
ed, of course, that the amount ob- 
tained by averaging the rates paid dur- 
ing the workweek is not less than the 
statutory minimum. 


xk 


THE U. S. CONCILIATION 
SERVICE has recently revised its 
policy as to the payment of arbitrators 
appointed by it to decide grievances 
under labor agreements. It previously 
appointed arbitrators to serve without 
cost where the contract provided for 
free services, or where the parties in- 
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dicated they wished the Service to pay 
for the arbitrators. It has now been 
decided that when the Conciliation 
Service appoints arbitrators, their fees 
and expenses must be borne by the 
parties themselves unless in any spe- 
cific case a strong showing of circum- 
stances justifies an exception to this 
general rule. 


Some of the circumstances causing 
this change in policy include the much 
greater work load developed through 
the inclusion of arbitration as the 
terminal step in more and more labor 
agreements; the tendency to carry 
travial grievances or disputes to arbi- 
tration where there is no cost in- 
volved; the tendency of some com- 
panies and unions to call upon such 
free arbitrators so constantly as to 
cause them to be virtually permanent 
umpires; a need for and a desire to 
attract and retain the services of the 
best qualified persons to devote a sub- 
stantial part of their time to arbitra- 
tion work. 


As some contracts now call for such 
free services, the Arbitration Service 
expects to furnish free arbitration 
during the period of such contracts 
but not renewals. 


The arbitrators hereafter appointed 
are expected to charge fees ranging 
from $50.00 to not more than $100.00 
per day, plus actual expenses for travel, 
and they must report to the Arbitra- 
tion Division the fee charged and the 
time spent on the case. Time spent 
in preparing the award is to be charged 
for at the same rate. 


Another important feature of the 
revised Conciliation Service is the sub- 
mission of proposed arbitrators to a 
committee representing both industry 
and labor for approval before listing 
by the Service as acceptable arbitra- 
tors. It is hoped in this manner to 
develop a panel of competent and im- 
partial arbitrators and to eliminate 
those who tend to deviate from the 
clear meaning of the labor agreement 
being construed. 


All approved arbitrators are listed 
with us and information concerning 
them or arbitrators proposed by the 
American Arbitration Association (or 
any other association) is readily avail- 
able upon request. A substantial file 
has already been developed and the 
individual qualifications analyzed. If 
you have an arbitration problem com- 
ing up and any doubt about a pro- 
posed arbitrator, or want suggestions, 
just let us know. 





ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 


RE our depreciation reserves 
adequate? 
Suppose the president of 


your company should ask this ques- 
tion out of a clear sky. What would 
be your answer? You might say, “Oh, 
sure! As an indication, during our 
last income tax examination, the 
agent reported that he considered our 
depreciation deduction was too great.” 

If the discussion ended at this 
point, there is a possibility that neither 
person would have really understood 
the other. The president could be 
thinking of the depreciation reserve 
as a reserve for the replacement of 
equipment while the accountant was 
thinking of it as a reserve indicating 
how much of the original cost of the 
equipment now on hand had been re- 
covered. 

Now that the war is ended, many 
concerns find that regular equipment 
has depreciated substantially during 
the war period, or is becoming obso- 
lete due to the introduction of new 
and more efficient types of equipment. 
Consequently, much new equipment 
is already needed and much more will 
be required during the next few years. 

Normally, it would be expected 
that a new facility, to replace an old 
one, could be purchased through the 
depreciation reserve in effect. How- 
ever, this is no longer generally true. 
The cost of capital equipment, along 
with everything else, has increased or 
is increasing, and we don’t know when 
the general upward trend will stop. 

It is important that industry recog- 
nize this fact and plan accordingly. 
If a large scale replacement program 
is being considered it should be recog- 
nized that additional capital, over 
that made available by the deprecia- 
tion reserve, will be required. Through 
the establishment of a plan or, if you 
wish, a fixed asset budget, any effect 
of the replacement program on earn- 


ings retained in the business and on 
dividend payments can be foreseen. 

In this connection, if a company 
has been accumulating funds during 
the past few years to help finance a 
replacement program, and a compre- 
hensive plan has been established 
which would justify the funds accu- 
mulated, the company would be in a 
much better position to prove that 
any proposed application of Section 
102 of the Internal Revenue Code 
(surtax on corporations improperly 
accumulating surplus) was unjusti- 
fied. 

Another thought that comes to 
mind which is related to the above 
subject is the charging of depreciation 
to cost of production. The fact should 
be recognized, and when necessary, 
taken into consideration, that unit 
costs will probably be understated if 
depreciation charges are based on 
original costs. Where depreciation is 
a small component of unit cost, the 
effect should probably not cause much 
concern, but where depreciation is a 
substantial portion of unit cost, it 
might then be advisable to compute 
cost using depreciation based on re- 
placement values. 


xk 


WHEN DID YOU LAST check 
your insurance coverage on your plant 
and equipment? 

Insurance coverage should be based 
on replacement costs, adjusted to pres- 
ent conditions, rather than on book 
values, - 

We all know that not only are the 
costs of machinery and equipment 
increasing, but that it would cost sub- 
stantially more to replace any build- 
ings which might be damaged or de- 
stroyed by fire or other hazards. 
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It is particularly important to check 
and adjust your insurance coverage if 
you have a co-insurance clause in your 
contract. Otherwise, in case of fire, 
etc., it could be that you would not 
recover the loss incurred, even though 
such loss was less than the amount of 
coverage shown on your policy. 


x kk 


THE FIRST MEETING for the 
current chapter year of the Hartford 
Chapter, National Association of Cost 
Accountants, will be held on Tuesday, 
September 17th, at the Indian Hill 
Country Club in Newington. 

The subject for the evening will in- 
volve a general discussion of current 
industrial problems by the well known 
industrial leader, William A. Purtell, 
President of The Holo Krome Screw 
Corporation of Elmwood. 


Services At Your Door 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 


WOODWORK 
C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 


Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. 


Hartford 


CHEMICALS 


We are the only distributor in 
Connecticut carrying a complete 
line of heavy and reagent chemi- 
cals. Call us for immediate de- 


livery at no extra cost. 


APOTHECARIES HALL CO. 
Established 1849 
Waterbury, Connecticut 


State Coverage 


INDUSTRIAL REAL 
ESTATE 


The Charles T. Lincoln Co., 
Realtors 


746 Chapel Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 








PURCHASING NOTES 


Contributed by the Purchasing Agents Association of 


Connecticut, Inc., affiliated with the National 


Association of Purchasing Agents. 





Purchasing — Your Job and Mine* 


opay all purchasing men can 

take pride in our record of ac- 

complishment during the hectic 
years of war. Despite the scarcity of 
materials and all the rules, regulations, 
priorities, directives and inventory 
controls that have surrounded us, we 
have managed to obtain materials 
necessary to keep the wheels of indus- 
try turning. 

There isn’t any doubt in my mind 
but that, under the strain of war time 
buying, some of us got into bad habits. 
Weren’t we inclined to forget about 
competition? In our anxiety to obtain 
merchandise didn’t we become a little 
careless about quality or specifications? 

Soon we will be in a new era. Then 
we will have to return to the basic 
principles of purchasing—Quality, 
Service, Price. 

Purchasing Agents have learned 
many lessons from the war—learned 
them the hard way. We had to learn 
how to operate in the face of the com- 


* Excerpts from speech of Charles L. Sheldon, 
Past President of the Nat’l Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents. 
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plex and rapidly changing government 
controls. We had to find substitutes 
for materials that were no longer ob- 
tainable. We had to sub-contract and 
to schedule materials to meet greatly 
expanded manufacturing programs. 
From this experience we should emerge 
as better Purchasing men. 

During the war, our companies con- 
verted to the manufacture of materials 
for the Armed Forces. We made things 
entirely different from our normal 
peace-time products. This caused a 
break in relationship with many of our 
old sources of supply. Many of us will 
have to rebuild the structures of our 
sources of supply. 

One of the lessons we knew before 
the war, but which has been brought 
home to us in a forcible manner, is 
the danger of putting all of our eggs 
in one basket. Sometimes it is a good 
thing to know the sources of supply of 
your suppliers, especially if they are 
small or medium sized outfits. 

The Purchasing Agent is also in a 
position to assist other departments of 
the company he represents to do their 


ELECTRIC WIRING 
KRAGEWAYS & FITTINGS 
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work better. The wrong way is to buy 
only what he is asked to buy. The right 
way is to be in a position to make sug- 
gestions leading to the improvement 
of the quality of the product or the 
lessening of costs, through the use of 
new materials, or improved equipment, 
better control of inventories, and quick 
disposal of obsolete materials. 

Sometimes I think Purchasing 
Agents keep their light hidden under 
a basket. Do we let management know 
what we are doing? Do we tell them 
why we have a three months’ inven- 
tory, or why we are buying from hand 
to mouth, or six months ahead? When 
a substitute or a new product is found 
by the Purchasing Department that 
permits large savings to be made, is 
management informed? 

This new period opens to all of us 
great possibilities. It is a period of 
greatly increased responsibilities for 
the Purchasing Agent. We must find 
economies in the form of better mate- 
rials, suppliers more advantageously 
located, better tools and equipment. 
Competition within basic industries 
will be greatly increased. Think, for 
a moment, of all the new products you 
know about. The Purchasing Agent 
is the collector and the dispenser of 
information relative to these many 
new developments. He is the one to 
bring’ to the attention of all other de- 
partments those new materials and 
processes. 

The buyer who is alert can make a 
genuine contribution to management. 
The primary rule for us to remember, 
if we want to keep our presidents 
happy, is that presidents favor purchas- 
ing agents who do.two things: first, 
present fundamentals instead of de- 
tails, and second, go to them with de- 
cisions instead of for decisions. 

Presidents like ideas that make for 
efficiency, time saving, cost saving, 
or for a better or more appealing prod- 
uct. Purchasing men who recognize 
these traits in their superiors will real- 
ize the importance of selling their ideas 
by making concise and informative re- 
ports periodically. We should consider 
that we are selling our companies’ dol- 
lars for the best price we can obtain in 
materials and services. Some manage- 
ments that are extremely salesminded, 
still look upon the Purchasing Depart- 
ment as only an expense. By using this 
angle of selling we might be able to 
change their thinking and cause them 
to realize that the Purchasing Agent 
can and does make profits, and that 
the old adage “goods well bought are 
half sold” still runs true. 


IT’S MADE 


IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 


and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 


Accounting Machines 
Underwood Corporation 


Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation 


Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Air Conditioning : 
Home Heating Service Inc (forced air heating 
units, oil fired) South Norwalk 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Ansonia 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


Aircraft 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division United Air- 
craft Corporation (airplanes) Stratford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 
Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Corp (aircraft carburetors, fuel 
pumps, water pumps & Protek plugs) 
West Hartford 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seatings) 
Bantam 
Aircraft Electrical Testing Equipment 
United Advertising Corp, Electrical Division 
New Haven 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Aircraft Tubes 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 
Air Ducts 
The Wiremold Co (Retractable) 
Airplanes 
Chance-Vought Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp Stratford 
Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Aluminum Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp 
Aluminum Lasts 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Hartford 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Anodizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 


Apparel Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company Broad Brook 
Artificial Leather 
The Permatex Fabrics Cor 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder 


Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
brake lining, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick) Bridgeport 
The Auburn oowtaetering Company (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) iddletown 
Asbestos & Rubber Packing 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 


Assemblies, Small 
The Greist Manfacturing Co New Haven 
The Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co 
(Small) Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 


Automatic Control Instruments 
The Bristol Co (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


Hartford 


Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats and 
body hardware) Milford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brake lining, rivet brass, clutch facings, 
packing) Bridgeport 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Automotive Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraslic and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Automotive Tools 
Eis Manufacturing Company 
Bakelite Moldings 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
The Watertown Mfg Co 
Bakery Ovens 
American Machine & Foundry Co 


Balls 
™ ae Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
Hartford 
The Srartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 


Middletown 


Waterbury 
Watertown 


New Haven 


Banks 
Hall Mfg Co (dime and combination) Ansonia 


Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 


Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 


Hartford 


Oakville 
Meriden 


Bathroom Accessories 
The Autoyre Company 
The Charles Parker Co 
Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Bearings 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 
New Britain 
(ball and 
Stamford 


Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp 
roller) 
Bellows 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 


Bridgeport 
Bells 


Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co East Hampton 
The N N Hill Brass Co East Hampton 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc (and _ buzzers) 

Bridgeport 


East Hampton 


Belt Fasteners 
Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 
aligning) Unionville 
Belting 
Hartford Belting Co 
The Russell Mfg Co 
The Thames Belting Co 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) 


Bent Tubing 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Hartford 
Middletown 
Norwich 


Meriden 


New Haven 


Bicycle Sundries 

New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Binders Board 

Colonial Board Company 


Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 


Blacking Salts for Metals 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemicak Co 


Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company, Metal Saw 
Division (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 


Manchester 
Ivoryton 


Bridgeport 
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(Advertisement) 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing & Finishing 
The United States Finishing Company (textile 
fabrics) Norwich 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 


Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Colonial Blower Company 
Connecticut Blower Company 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co 
Connecticut Blower Company 
Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co 


Boilers 


Hartford 
Torrington 
Hartford 


Hartford 


The Bigelow Co New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 

Stamford 

Bolts & Nuts 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 

The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 

33 Hull St Shelton 

The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine screw- 

bolts, stove) Waterville 


Bomb Sling & Tank Strap Terminals for 
Aircraft 
Geo W Fleming Co 


Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company 
The Leeds Electric tod Mig Co 


Bouillon Cubes 
Maggi Co Inc (Maggi’s) 


Box Board 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Robert Gair Co 


Wallingford 


Portland 
Hartford 


New Milford 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 
Montville 
Portland 
Boxes 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Robert Gair Co (corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping containers) Portland 
Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) Portland 
Folding Boxes Incorporated (paper, folding) 
Manchester 
Boxes & Crates 
The City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc 
Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
ew Haven 
Bridgeport 
New Haven 
Montville 
Portland 


Norwich 
Bridgeport 


The Warner Brothers Company 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 

Robert Gair Co 


Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
The Heminway Corporation 


Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Middletown 


Brake Linings 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Brake Service Parts 


Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Brass and Bronze 

The American Brass Co (sheet, 
tubes) 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, 


wire, rods, 
Waterbury 
wire, rods) 
Bristol 
The Miller Company (phosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 


Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
The Whipple and Choate Company __ Bridgeport 
(Advt.) 
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Brass Goods 
Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc (to order) (small 
sheet metal, parts) Waterbury 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 


Scovill 


Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Brass Mill Products E 

Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 

Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 

Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 


Brass Stencils—Interchangeable . 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brass Wall Plates 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc 
Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 


Bricks—Fire 


Howard Company 


Bridgeport 
New Britain 


New Haven 
Broaching 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
American Standard Co 

Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co 
Buckles 

The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 


Hartford 
Plantsville 


Hartford 


The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


The Patent Button Co 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
(footwear, clothing and strap) Waterbury 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons 
The Patent Buuton Co 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Tack Fastened) 


Danielson 


Staffordville 
Waterbury 
Hartford 
(Uniform and 
Waterbury 91 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
The L C White Company Waterbury 
Cabinets ’ 
The Charles Parker Co (medicine) Meriden 
Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Cages 
The Andrew B Hendryx Co (bird and animal) 
New Haven 


Cams 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc Waterbury 
Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc Hartford 
Capacitors 
The Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc (mica & 
trimmer) Willimantic 
Card Clothing 


The Standard Card Clothing Co (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Casket Trimmings 
The Bridgeport Casket Hardware Co 
Bridgeport 


Thompsonville 


New London 


Casters 
The Bassick Company (Industrial and General) 
Bridgeport 

Casters—Industrial 

George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 

Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Gillette-Vibber (grey iron, brass, bronze, 

aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 

New London 


The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 


Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
f Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass & 


Bronze) 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
The Waterbury Foundry Company (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 


Waterbury 91 
New Britain 


Castings—Permanent Mould 

The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zine and 

aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blowez Wheels 

The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 

Chain 

John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 

Chain—Welded and Weldiless 


Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Chartered Coach Service 
The Connecticut Company (excursions a_spe- 
cialty) New Haven 


Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 

South Norwalk 
New Haven 


Edcan Laboratories 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 
Cherries 


John Magee & Co Incorporated Saybrook 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 
The Chromium Process Company Shelton 
Chucks 
The Cushman Chuck Co Hartford 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws aut 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Cl 


ay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clocks 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
The United States Time Corporation 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 


Clocks—Alarm 
The Lux Clock Mfg Co Waterbury 
The New Haven Clock and Watch Co (spring 
& electric) New Haven 
The William L Gilbert Clock Corporation 


Winsted 
Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
The Lux Clock Mfg Co Waterbury 
Clock Mechanisms 
The Lux Clock Mfg Co Waterbury 


Clutch Facings 
The Russell Mfg Co 


Clutch—Friction 
The Raybestos Div of Raybkestos-Manhattan Inc 


Middletown 


(clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 
metallic) Bridgeport 
Coinmaster Products , 

Hall Mfg Co Ansonia 


Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Communication Equipment 
Airadio Incorporated (aircraft. marine, intra- 
facility) Stamford 
Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high presssure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 
Concrete Products 
Plasticrete Corp Hamden 
Condensers 
Airadio Incorporated (variable) 
Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 
(Paper) 


Stamford 


Div) 
Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 


The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 


296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 


Contract Manufacturers 
Geo W Fleming Co (Metal parts and assem- 
blies) Wallingford 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 


Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal 
boxes and containers to specifications) 

Durham 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Metal Parts 

and Assemblies) Waterbury 91 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Conveyor Systems 
The Leeds Electric and Mfg Ce Hartford 
Copper 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 

tubes) Waterbury 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 


The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 


Waterbury 

Chase Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire, 

tube) Waterbury 
Copper Sheets 

The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Shingles 

The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
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Copper Water Tube 


Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 

: Cork Cots 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Sheltlon Ave 
. . New Haven 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 


Co Inc Portland 
Cosmetic Containers 
The Eyelet Specialty Co Waterbury 
Cosmetics 
Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 


Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers New London 


Cotton Yarn 


The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 


The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Barnes Tool Company (pipe cutters, hand) 
New Haven 
Standard Co (special) Plantsville 

Delayed Action Mechanism 


American 


M H_Rhodes Inc Hartford 
The R W Cramer Company Inc  Centerbrook 
Dental Gold Alloys 
The J M Ney Company Hartford 

4 Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 
The Soundscriber Corporation New Haven 
The Gray Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Die & Tool Makers 
Parsons Tool Inc 
5 Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


New Britain 


688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
Die Casting Dies 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co 
The Weimann Bros Mfg Co 


Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dies 

The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 

The Parker Stamp Works Inc (for plastics 


Manchester 
Derby 


and die castings) Hartford 
American Standard Co Plantsville 
: Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Disk Harrows 
Inc—Cutaway Harrow Division 
Higganum 


Orkil 


: : Door Closers 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 


Stamford 
Dowel Pins 
The Allen Manufacturing Co Hartford 
Drafting Accessories 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 


Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drilling Machines 
The Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company 
(sensitive) Hartford 


New London 


; Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Blakeslee Forging Co 


Middletown 
Plantsville 


Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 
Capewell Mig Company Hartford 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp Bridgeport 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Goodyear Rubber Sundries Inc (Guardian 
“Plasti-Cleer,” baby pants, crib sheets & bibs, 
household aprons, raincoats, scarves & hoods, 
shower curtains, etc.) New Haven 
Dust Collecting Systems 
Blower Company 
Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 


Collinsville 
Elastic Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Electric Appliances 
80 Pliny St Hartford 
(Advt.) 


Connecticut Hartford 


Middletown 


The Silex Co 
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Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Circuit Breakers 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 


Ansonia 
Electric Cord & Cord Sets 
Accurate Insulated Wire Corp New Haven 


Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation 


Electric Fixture Wire 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co 
“Durabilt’’) 
Electric Insulation 
The Rogers Corporation 
Case Brothers Inc 
Electric Panel Boards 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co 
Electric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co 
Electric Signs 
Advertising Corp 
Electric Time Controls 
The R W Cramer Company Inc 
Electric Timepieces 
The New Haven Clock and Watch Co (auto- 
mobile & alarm) New Haven 
Electric Wire 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Electrical Motors 
U_ S Electrical Motors Inc 
Electrical Recorders 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 
Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 
Electronic Equipment 
Airadio Incorporated 
Electronics 
The Gray Manufacturing Company 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc 
Arthur T Hatton & Company 
United Cinephone Corporation 
Electroplating 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co 
Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 


Torrington 


Rockbestos 


(trade mark 
Winsted 


Manchester 
Manchester 


Hartford 
Plainville 


Hartford 
Plainville 


United New Haven 


Centerbrook 


Rockbestos 


New Haven 


Milford 


Stamford 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Hartford 
Torrington 


Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) 
New Haven 
Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co 
freight) 
Enameling 
The Leeds Electric and Mfg Co 
wrinkle finishes) 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Enameling and Finishing 
Clairglow Mfg Co 
Eng ines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Envelopes 
Plimpton Mfg Co Div U S Envelope Co 


Hartford 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Company 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 

The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 Waterbury 

Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 91 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

The Plume & Atwood Mfg Co Waterbury 

The Chromium Process Company Shelton 

The L C White Company Waterbury 

Fasteners—Slide & Snap : 

The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Snap) 

Waterbury 91 


(passenger and 
New Haven 


(including 
Hartford 


Portland 


Felt 
The Auburn Manufacturing Company (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Felt—All Purposes 

American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 

Glenville 
Ferrules 

Companies Inc 
Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
Rogers Corporation (Specialty) Manchester 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 

File Cards 
The Standard Card Clothing Co 

Stafford Springs 


Waterbury Waterbury 


Film Spools 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Fire Hose 
Hose (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


Milford 


Fabrics Fire 


Fireplace Goods 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St 


New Haven 
Milford 

& Specialty Co 
Milford 


The Rostand Mfg Co 
The American Windshield 
881 Boston Post Road 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co 


M Backes’ 


New Haven 


Wallingford 


Fireworks 
Sons Inc 
Fishing Tackle 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (lines) 
East Hampton 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Jim Harvey Div Local Industries Inc (nets, 
lures) 


Lakeville 

Flashlights 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


Flashlight and Radio Batteries 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


Floor & Ceiling Plates 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
The Beaton & Cadwell Mig Co New Britain 

Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 

The Wiremold Company Hartford 

Forgings 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co 

Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 


Milldale 


Foundries 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, 
num and bronze) 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) 


Foundry Riddles 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
Furnaces 

Home Heating Service Inc (warm air oil fired) 
South Norwalk 

Furnace Linings 
The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Furniture Pads 
The Gilman Brothers Company 


Gage Blocks : 
Fonda Gage Company (Fonda lifetime-carbide 
and steel) Stamford 


New Britain 
brass, alumi- 
Middletown 
Bristol 


Gilman 


Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittendnen & Co Inc Middletown 


Galvanizing & Electrical Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co New London 


Gaskets 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
Bridgeport 
The Auburn Manufacturing Company (from all 
materials) Middletown 
Gauges 
The Bristol Co (pressure and vacuum—record- 
ing automatic control) Waterbury 
Helicoid Gage Diyision American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Hart Engineering Div or W Hart Buick Co Inc 
(Plug Ring Snap Flush Pin & all types of 
special gauges) Hartford 
American Standard Co Plantsville 
Fonda Gage Company (special) Stamford 
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. The Peck Stow & Wilcox Co 
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Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
The Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp New Haven 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
The Gray Mfg Co (Zero Bevel) 
General Plating 
The Chromium Process C (copper, 
chromium and cadmium plating) 
: Glass and China 
The Rocknell Silver Co (silver decorated) 
Meriden 


Hartford 
Hartford 


nickel, 
Derby 


Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 
, j Glass Coffee Makers 
he Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 


New Haven 


The Fletcher 


Governors 
The Pickering Governor Co 
centrifugal, hydraulic) 
Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 
Grinding 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) 

19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Grinding Machines 
Machine Company Inc 


(speed regulating, 
Portland 


New Haven 


Rowbottom (cam) 
Waterbury 
Grommets 
The Plume & Atwood Mfg Co (brass and zinc) 

Waterbury 
Hand Tools 

The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 
(Bit braces, 
draw knives, hammers, 

snips, wrenches) 
Southington 


chisels, dividers, 
pliers squares, 


Hardware 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
The Bassick Company (Automotive) Bridgeport 
Hall Mfg Co (bridge table) Ansonia 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
(builders) Stamford 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
Stamford 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc Danbury 


Health, Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
The Berger Brothers Company (custom made 
for back, breast and abdomen) New Haven 
Heat Treating 
The A F Holdlen Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 
1045 New Britain Ave 
The Stanley P Rockwell 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Driscoll Wire Company Shelton 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
The A F Holden Company, 52 Richards Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 
Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
The A F Holden Company 
52 Richards Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


Heating Apparatus 

The Miller Company (domestic oil burners and 

heating devices) Meriden 
Hex-Socket Screws 

The Allen Manufacturing Co Hartford 

Highway Guard Rail Hardware 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 

Hinges 

Homer D Bronson Company 


Hobs and Hobbings 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co 


Elmwood 
Co Inc 


Beacon Falls 


Manchester 
(Advt.) 
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Hoists and Trolleys 

Union Mfg Company New Britian 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 
Hospital Signal Systems 

Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 

Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 


domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Industrial and Marking Tapes 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Infra-Red Equipment 
The Leeds Electric and Mfg Co 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Cor 


Waterbury 
Insecticide Bomb 
Bridgeport Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) 
Bridgeport 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 
Seymour 


Hartford 


Instruments 
J-B-T Instruments Inc (Electrical and Tem- 


perature) New Haven 
Insulation 
The Gilman Brothers Co Gilman 
Insulating Refractories 
The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 


Inter-Communications Equipment 


Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Greta American Industries Inc Meriden 
Jacquard 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jig Borer 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Jig Boring 


Parsons Tool Inc New Britain 


American Standard Co Plantsville 
Jig Grinder 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Jigs & Fixtures 
American Standard Co Plantsville 


Jointing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
The Graham Mfg Co Derby 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 

Stamford 


Labels 
J & J Cash Inc (Woven) 
Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc 
Laboratory Equipment 
Eastern Engineering Co 
Laboratory Supplies 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 
196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamp Shades 
The Verplex Company 


South Norwalk 
Shelton 


New Haven 


A W Flint Co 
Essex 


Lamps 
The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, colonial 
style & brass candlesticks) Milford 
Lathes 
The Bullard Company (vértical turret cutmaster 
and Mult-Au-Matic, vertical multi-spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
The Geo A Shepard & Sons Co (sheepskin, 
shoe upper, garment, grain and suede) 
Bethel 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Leather, Mechanical 
The Auburn Manufacturing Company (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc.) Middletown 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Ins (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 
Lighting Equipment 
The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Lightning Protection 
Edward H Brown Hartford & New Haven 


Lithographing 
The New Haven Printing Company 
New Haven 
Locks—Banks 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
Stamford 
Locks—Builders 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
Stamford 
Locks—Cabinet 


Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
Stamford 
Locks—Special Purpose 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
Stamford 
_ Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
es Locks—Trunk 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 

Corp , New Britain 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 

(and suitcase) Stamford 

Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Loom—Non- Metallic 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Luggage Fabric 
The Falls Company Norwich 


_ Lumber & Millwork Products 
The City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc 


Bridgeport 
Machinery 
The Fenn Manufacturing Company (Special) 
Hartford 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (mill) 
Torrington 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 


The Peck Stow & Wilcox Co (Machines & 
tools for sheet metal fabrication—manually 
& power operated) Southington 


Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Machinery Dealers Inc New Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 

Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Special Devices Company (Special, New De- 
velopments) Berlin 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 
drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 

Machines—Automatic Chucking 

New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (multiple 
spindle—single and double end) New Britain 
Machines—Automatic Screw 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 
Machines—Forming 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Machine Work 
Geo W Fleming Co Wallingford 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 
work only) Hartford 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (special roll- 
ing mill machinery) Torrington 
The Fenn Manufacturing Company (precision 


parts) Hartford 
The Parker Stamp Works Inc (Special) 
Hartford 


National Sherardizing & Machine Co (job) 


Hartford 
The LaPointe Plascomold Corp (precision on 
molds, tools, dies, etc.) Unionville 
Machines—Paper Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons Inc 
Magnets 
Cinaudagraph Div The Indiana Steel 

Products Co Stamford 

Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


Norwalk 


Mailing Machines 


Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Manganese Bronze Ingot 
The Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 
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Marine Engines 

The Lathrop Engine Co 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin 
and sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (running lights and 
searchlights) Fairfield 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 


Mystic 


New Haven 


The Parker Stamp Works Inc (steel and 

rubber) Hartford 
Matrices 

W T Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 
Mattresses 


Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 


Mechanical Assemblies—Small 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Mechanics Hand Tools 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp (screw 


drivers, wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, ham- 


mers, auto repair tools) Bridgeport 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


Metal Cleaning Machines 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Metal Finishes 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


Metal Finishing 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co 
Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Metal Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc (to order) 
Waterbury 
Metallizing 


Conn Metal Finishing Co 


Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Hamden 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Products 
The State Welding Company Hartford 


Metal Products—Stampings 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to- 

Order) Waterbury 91 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Specialties 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Metal Stampings 

The Autoyre Co (Small) Oakville 

The Patent Button Co Waterbury 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


32 Beaver St Ansonia 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The J A Otterbein Company (metal fabrica- 

tions) Middletown 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
The Verplex Company (Contract) Essex 
The Plume & Atwood Mfg Co (brasss, copper 


The H C Cook Co 
The Greist Mfg Co 


and steel) , Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 
The Stanley Works New Britain 
The LaPointe Plascomold Corp Unionville 
Meters—Gas 5 
The Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Microscope—Measuring 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Millboard 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 


(asbestos) Bridgeport 
Milling Machines 
Rowbottom Machine Company 


Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Millwork 


Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 


Middletown 


Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Minute Minders 
The Lux Clock Mfg Co Waterbury 


Mixing Equipment 
Eastern Engineering Co 


Monuments 


New Haven 


The Beij & Williams Co Hartford 
Motor Switches 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
Moulded Plastic Products 

The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 
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Mouldings 
The Himmel Brothers Co (architectural, 
and store front) 


metal 
Hamden 


Moulds 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co Manchester 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 

114 Brewery St New Haven 

The Sessions Foundry Co (heat resisting for 

non-ferrous metals) Bristol 

The Parker Stamp Works Inc (compression, 

injection & transfer for plastics) artford 
Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastic) 

Hartford 

Napper Clothin 
The Standard Card Clothing Co 
mills) 5 


(for textile 

Stafford Springs 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
The Seymour Mfg Co 

Nickel Silver 

The Seymour Mfg Co 

Nickel Silver Ingot 
The Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 

( 


Advt.) 
Night Latches 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
Stamford 
Non-ferrous Metal Castings 
The Miller Company Meriden 
Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 
Offset Printing 
The New Haven Printing Company 
New Haven 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Seymour 


Milldale 


Oil Burners 

The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic commer- 
cial and industrial) Stamford 
The Miller Company (domestic) Meriden 

Oil Burner Wick 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos- Manhattan Inc 
Bridgeport 


The Norwalk Tank’ Co = (550 to 30 M gals, 
underwriters above and under ground) 
South Norwalk 


Olives 
John Magee & Co Incorporated Saybrook 


Ovens 
American Machine & Foundrey Co New Haven 


Package Sealers 
Better Packages Inc 


Packing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(rubber sheet and automotive) Bridgeport 
The Auburn Manufacturing Company (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Padlocks 
oe Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
New Britain 
The ie & Towne Manufacturing Company 
Stamford 


Shelton 


Paints and Enamels 
The Staminite Corp 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co 


New Haven 
Meriden 


Panta 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 


Bridgeport 
Paperboard 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Paper Boxes 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
The Strouse Adler Co New Haven 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
The Warner Brothers Company a 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingford 
Peper Boxes—Folding and Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Company Bridgeport 
Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Parkerizing 
Clairglow — nee 
er Transportation 
ompany (local, suburban and 
New Haven 


Portland 


The Comemen' 
interurban) 


Pet Furnishings 
The Andrew B Hendryx Co New Haven 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 


Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
The Miller Company (sheets, strips, rolls) 
Meriden 


Ivoryton 


Phosphor Bronze Ingots 
The Whipple and Choate Company 


Photographic Equipment 
Kalart Company Inc 


Photo Reproduction 


The New Haven Printing Company 
New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Stamford 


Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 
Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and actions, backs, 
plates) Ivoryton 
Pickles 


Goodman Bros Meriden 


Pin Up Lamps 
The Verplex Company 
Pipe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
— 


Essex 


Crane Company (fabricated) 


Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & Conger) » 
ridgeport 


Chase Brass & Copper Co (red brass and 
copper) Waterbury 
Pipe Fittings 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
The Corley Co Inc (300% AAR) Plainville 


Pipe Plugs 
The Holo-Krome Screw Corporation (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 
Plastic Buttons 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


. Plasticrete Bloc 
Plasticrete Corp 
Plastics—Extruded 
Extruded Plastics Inc 


Plastics—Moulders 
The Watertown Mfg Co 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Conn Plastics Waterbury 
The Geo S Scott Mfg Co Wallingford 
The LaPointe Plascomold Corp (custom work of 
compression type) Unionville 
Plastics—Moulds & Dies 


The Parker Stamp Works Inc (for plastics) 
Hartford 


Hamden 
Norwalk 


Watertown 
Waterbury 


Platers 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Christie Plating Co 
Waterbury Plating Company 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
The Hartford Chrome Corporation 
Nutmeg Chrome Corporation 
Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Plating 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
The Keeney Mfg Co (special bends) 
Newington 


Waterbury 
Plainville 
Groton 
Waterbury 


Plainville 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Hamden 


Plumbing Specialties 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Poly Chokes 
The Poly Choke Company (a shotgun choking 
device) Tariffville 


Naugatuck 
Branford 


Danielson 


Postage Meters 
Pitney-Bowes Inc 

Precious Metals 
The J M Ney Company (for industry) 


Hartford 
Prefabricated Buildings 
The City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc 
Bridgeport 


Meriden 


Stamford 


Preserves. 
Goodman Bros (and jellies) 


_ Press Buttons 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc 
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Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
The Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company 
(automatic mechanical) Hartford 


Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc 


Pressure Vessels 
The Norwalk Tank Co Inc (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co 
The Heminway Corporation 
The Walker-Rackliff Company 
Hunter Press 
The New Haven Printing Company 
New Haven 


Manchester 


Hartford 
Waterbury 
New Haven 
Hartford 


‘ _ Printing Presses 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 
Bridgeport 
Printing Rollers 
The Chambers-Storck Company Inc (engraved) 
Norwich 
Production Control Equipment 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Propeller Fan Blades 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 
Pumps 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
(Tri-rotor) 
Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Engineering Co New Haven 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
i Pyrometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and controlling) 


Waterbury 
Quartz Crystals 
Crystal Research Laboratoriess Inc Hartford 


Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 
The Vulcan Radiator Co (steel and copper) 
Hartford 


Torrington 


Company 
Stamford 


Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Specialties 
The Hartford Rayon Corporation 
Rayon Yarns 

The Hartford Rayon Corp 

Reamers 

The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 


Rocky Hill 


Rocky Hill 


Recorders 
The Bristol Co (automatic controllers, tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 
Refractories 
Howard Company 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (nickel, chromium, 
kanthal) Southport 


New Haven 


Respirators 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Retainers 
Steel Ball Co (bicycle & auto- 


The Hartford 
i Hartford 


motive) 
Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
The H P Townsend Mfg Company Hartford 


Rivets 
The Connecticut Manufacturng Company 


Waterbury 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 

J H Sessions & Sons Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
an and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 
er) Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(iron) Bridgeport 
The Plume & Atwood Mfg Co (brass and cop- 
Waterbury 
Shelton 


per) 
The Chromium Process Company 
(Advt.) 
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Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
(Brass and 
Waterbury 91 


Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Bronze) 
Roller Skates 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Rubber Chemicals 
The Stamford Rubber Supply 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co New Haven 
Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Rubber Products, Mechanical 
The Auburn Manufacturuing Company (washers, 
gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Co (‘Factice”’ 
Stamford 


Safety Clothing 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 
Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Sandblasting 
The Beij & Williams Co Hartford 
Saw Blades 
The Capewell Mfg Co (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 
Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 
Scales—iIndustrial Dial 


The Kron Company Bridgeport 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 
Screw Caps 
The Weimann Bros Mfg Co (small for bottles) 
Derby 
Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) Waterville 


Corbin Screw Div American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturnig Company Waterbury 48 
The Connecticut Mfe Co (machine) Waterbury 
The Holo-Krome Screw Corporation (socket 
set and socket cap) West Hartford 
The Chromium Process Company Shelton 
Atlantic Screw Works (wood) Hartford 


Screw Machines 
The H P Townsend Mfg Company 


Screw Machine Accessories 


Hartford 


Barnaby Manufacturing and Tool Company 
Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 
The Apex Tool Co Inc Bridgeport 


Chas E Lowe Co Wethersfield 
The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
Waterville 
(Heat treated 


Corbin Screw Div American 
The Blake & Johnson Co 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay Sts 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
Geo W Fleming Co Wallingford 
The Greist Mfg Co (Up to 1%” capacity) 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


New Haven 

Scovill Manufacturing Company Waetrbury 91 
Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Plantsville 
The Plume & Atwood Mfg Co Waterbury 
The Peck Spring Co Plainville 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 
Bristol Screw Corporation Plainville 
Olson Brothers Company (up to 4” capacity) 
Plainville 


Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co (B & 
S & Swiss type automatic) Waterbury 
The New Britain Machine Company 
New Britain 
Screw Machine Tools 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 
Waterbury 


Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc 


Seasoning 
Magzi Co Inc (Maggi’s) 


Shelton 


New Milford 





Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) Hartford 


The Singer Manufacturing Company (indus- 
trial) Bridgeport 
Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) Bridgeport 


; _ Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 


Waterbury 

Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 

boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 

United Advertising Corp Manufacturing Divi- 
sion (Job and Production Runs) 

New Haven 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Sheet Metal Stampings 
The American Buckle Co West Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Hall Mfg Co Ansonia 
Shipment Sealers 

Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Showcase Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 


Shower Stalls 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Signals 
The H C Cook Co (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silks 


Cheney Brothers South Manchester 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Slide Fasteners 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber 
(Kwik zippers) 
Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 


Company 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


ie i Soap 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 


Solder—Soft 
Crane Company 


Special Machinery 
The H P Townsend Mfg Campany 


Torrey S Plantsville 


Hartford 


National Sherardizing & Machine Co (man 
drels & stock shells for rubber industry) 

Hartford 

The Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company 

Hartford 

Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 


Boesch Mfg Co Inc (designed and built) 
Danbury 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mtg Co (small machined, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 


Special Industrial Locking Devices 


Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


Special Tools & Dies 


Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Spinnings 

The Gray Manufacturing Company Hartford 

Sponge Rubber 

The Sponge Rubber Products Co Shelton 
Spreads 

Palmer Brothers Company New London 

_ Spring Coiling Machines 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 


Spring Units 
Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
Bridgeport 


Owen Silent 
furniture) 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp , Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corn Bristol 

The Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co 

(Coil and Flat) Hartford 

The Peck Spring Co Plainville 
Springs—Flat 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 
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Springs—Furniture 


Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 


Springs—Wire 
The Connecticut Spring Corporation (compres- 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
J W Bernston Company (Coil and Torsion) 

Plainville 
D R Templeman Co (jewelry) Plainville 
Springs, Wire & Flat 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Stamps 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 


141 Brewery St New Haven 
The Parker Stamp Works Inc (steel & rubber) 
Hartford 

Stampings 
The Han-Dee Spring and 


; Manufacturing Co 
(Small) 


Hartford 
Stampings—Small 

Rogers Corporation (Fibre Cellulose Paper) 
Manchester 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
The L C White Company Waterbury 


Steel 

The Stanley Works (hot and cold rolled strip) 
New Britain 

Steel Castings 
Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Rranford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


The Hartford 


: Steel—Cold -Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


: Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Steel—Magnetic  _ 
Div The Indiana Steel 
(Permanent) Stamford 


Cinaudagraph 
Products Co 


Steel Strapping 
Works 


_ Steel—Structural 
Construction Co Inc 


The Stanley New Britain 


The Berlin (fabricated) 

Berlin 
Stereotypes 

Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 


Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 


Straps, Leather 
The Auburn Manufacturing Company (textile, 
industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 


wT 


Bristol 


Studio Couches 


Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 


Super Refractories 


The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 


Surgical Dressings 
The Seamless Rubber Comnany 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc 


New Haven 
East Killingly 


Surgical Rubber Goods 


The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 


Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Synchronous Motors 
The R W Cramer Company Inc 


Tanks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Storts Welding Company (steel and alloy) 
Meriden 


Centerbrook 


Tape 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Tap Extractors 

94 Allyn St Hartford 

(Advt.) 


The Walton Co 
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Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric ‘Tool Co 
Tarred Lines 
Brownell. & Co Inc Moodus 


New Haven 


Tea 
Upham Food Products Inc (package and tea 
balls) Hawleyville 
Tetemetering Instruments 
The Bristol Co 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Textile Processors 
The Aspinook Corp (cotton) Jewett City 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate) 
Rockville 


Waterbury 


Hartford 


Ivoryton 


Therapeutic Equipment 
Airadio Incorporated 
Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 
Thermostats 
Bridgeport ‘Thermostsat Company Inc (auto- 
matic) Bridgeport 
Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton & Willimantic 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 
The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 
The Lloyd E Cone Thread Co (industrial cot- 
ton sewing) Moodus 
Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 
automatic) Bridgeport 


Stamford 


Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp 

Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
The R W Cramer Company Inc  Centerbrook 


Timing Devices 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomastoon 
The United States Time Corporation 
Waterbury 
The R W Cramer Company Inc  Centerbiook 


Timing Devices & Time Switches 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 


Thomaston 


Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 
Tool Designing 
American Standard Co 

Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tools & Dies 

Moore Special Tool Co 


Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
The Greist Mfg Co New Haven 
The Parker Stamp Works Inc (special) 
Hartford 
Stamford 


Plantsville 


Bridgeport 


Fonda Gage Company (also jigs) 


Tools, Hand & Mechanics 
lhe Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp (screw 
drivers, nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 
tools, forgings & specialties) Bridgeport 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
The Geo S Scott Mfg Co 


Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
The State Welding Company Hartford 


Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) 


Tube Bending 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 


Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) ‘ 
32 Reaver St Ansonia 
The Weimann Bros Mfg Co (for er 
tubes) erby 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 

Waterbury 

Wallingford 


Stamford 


New Haven 


Tubing 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturnig Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 
Tubing (Extruded Plastic) 
Extruded Plastics Inc Norwalk 


: Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Turret Lathe Products 
Geo W Fleming Co 


Typewriters 
Underwood Corporation 
Royal Typewriter Co Inc 


Wallingford 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Typewriters—Portable 


Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Underwood Corporation 


Hartford and Bridgeport 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Union Pipe Fittings 
The Corley Co Inc (300% AAR) Plainville 


Upholstery Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Sroad Brook Company (automobile, airplane, 
railroad) Broad Brook 


Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check valves) 
South Norwalk 
Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Automobile Tire 
Bridgeport Brass Company 
Valves—Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Varnishes 
The Staminite Corp 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Velvets 
The Velvet Textile Corporation (velveteen) 


West Haven 
The Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc 


Willimantic 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
Connecticut Blower Company 


Vibrators—Pneumatic 
New Haven Vibrator Company (industrial) 
New Haven 
Vises 


The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
The Fenn Manufacturing Company (Quick- 
Action Vises) Hartford 
Washers 
The Blake & Johnson (brass, copper & non- 
ferrous) Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 

(clutch washers) Bridgeport 
The Auburn Manufacturing Company (all ma- 
terials) Middletown 
The Plume & Atwood Mfg Co (brass & copper) 
Waterbury 

Saling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 


Unionville 
Watches 
Renrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
The United States Time Corporation 
Waterbury 
The New Haven Clock and Watch Co (pocket 
& wrist) New Haven 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
The Viscol Company Stamford 
aatepe 
Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 
axe) Unionville 
Welding 
The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 
The State Welding Company Hartford 
G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 
& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
% Welding—Lead 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 
Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Co (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wheels 
Hall Mfg Co Ansonia 


Hartford 
Hartford 
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Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
The Auburn Manufacturing Company (felt. as- 
bestos) Middletown 
Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Platt Bros & Co (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, 
Bronze, and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 
The Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co (Hair 
Spring) North Haven 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Basktes 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


Fairfield 
Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 


East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (all metals, all meshes) 


Southport 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Rolock Incorporated Fairfield 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire—Enameled Magnet 
Sweet Wire Co Winsted 


Wire Formings 
The Autoyre Co Oakville 
The Verplex Company Essex 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Wire Forms 
The Connecticut Spring Corporation Hartford 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 


Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
Wiremolding 
The Wiremold Company 


Wire Products 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 


Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co 


Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 


Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 


Wire—Specialties 
The Andrew B Hendryx Co 


Wood Handles 
The Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co (for cutlery 
& small tools) Salisbury 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Woven Awning Stripes ° 
The Falls Company Norwich 


Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) Simsbury 
The Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation (fine 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 


Zinc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
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FLAT HEAD CAP SCREW 
APPLICATIONS 


Here’s the way to apply ALLEN 
holding- power to comparatively 
thin plates where a flush top surface 
must be achieved, with no gap be- 
tween the screw head and surround- 


ing metal. 





FIGURE 1. 


Note that top piece of metal in Figure 1 
above, (right) is thinner than head height of the Flat 
Head Cap Screw. There’s more binding surface 
under the head than is the case with a projecting - 
head screw, and the angle helps lock the screw in 
place by drawing down on a conical surface. 


Figure 2 (below) shows application in a 
comparatively thicker plate. Here the flush surface 
is retained without weakening the metal with a 
deep countersink. Maximum strength in the screw 
itself is assured by “ pressur- forming” of special - 
analysis ALLENOY steel. 


FIGURE 2. 





Your local Allen Distributor will supply you 
with samples to try out these signal advan- 
tages of the Flat Head Cap Screws. Ask him 
or call us. Engineering data on request. 


THE ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 


HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, US A 








Service Section 


PRACTICAL ENGINEERING EXECU- 
TIVE who has just sold successful business, 
seeks responsible position in tool and sales en- 
gineering. Also knows purchasing viewpoint. 
Age 42, married. Address P. W. 1453. 


PERSONNEL MANAGER. With excellent 
ability to analyze, organize, administer and 
develop. Experienced in employment, labor re- 
lations, negotiations, job evaluation, merit rat- 
ing, wage administration, safety, training, sug- 


gestion systems. Married, age 38. Address 
P. W. 1454, 
FOR SALE: 1—25 KVA induction heatirg 


machine—tube type rated at 25 KW, 208 /240 
volt, 75 Amps, 3 phase, 60 cycle capable of 
converting 60 cycle current to 300,000- 
500,000 cycle current, make by Scientific 
Electric Division of “S” Corrugated Quenched 
Gap Company, Serial No. 1066, used 394 
hours. Address S. E. 1333. 


WANTED: Caustic Soda, flake or solid form, 
500 Ibs. and up. Address S. E. 1340. 


FOR SALE: 100 Carburizing pots, 
Harris Nichrome, 12” ID. and 13” Deep. 
Also 2 American Gas Furnace Carburizing 
Machines, Model 1-F, Address S. E. 1342. 


Driver 


FOR SALE: 1 Wickes—Blueprint Machine— 
Model 20. Address S. E. 1344. 


FOR SALE: (1) 50,000 gallon Elevated Steel 
Water Tank. Address S. E. 1346. 


FOR SALE: 2—No. A-22 Briggs Type Milll- 
ing Machines, Tight and Loose Pulley on Ma- 
chines, made by Cooley & Edlund. 1—Walker 
Belt Driven Surface Grinder with magnetic 
chuck and generator. 1—Besley Grinder double 
Spindle, 18” wheels, arranged for wet grind- 
ing. Address S. E. 1347. 


FOR SALE: 1 Serial No. 7696 Model B-13 
Turner Uni-Drive, 1 Lipe Hydraulic Auto- 
matic Feed for turret lathe—used very little, 
178’ 1” Hex Naval Brass Mill Lengths, 924’ 
44” Round Naval Brass Mill Lengths, 110’ 
114” Round Naval Brass Mill Lengths, 48° 
1%” Round Naval Brass Mill Lengths, 60’ 
154” Round Naval Brass Mill Lengths, 37’ 
3” Round Naval Brass Mill Lengths, 240’ 
1%” Round Bethlehem XX Water Hardening 
Mill Lengths, 420’ 1 3/16” Round Bethlehem 
XX Water Hardening Mill Lengths. Address 
S. E. 1348. 


FOR SALE: Three angle presses manufac- 
tured by Watson-Stillman. Model No. 8441. 
Maximum die size 14” x 22”. Hydraulic work- 
ing pressure 2250 PSI, Horizontal Ram, 225 
ton, 16” diameter, 18” stroke, vertical ram, 75 
ton, 91/4,” diameter, 12” stroke. Oil gear auick 
acting lever valves for operating both hori- 
zontal and vertical rams built into press. These 
also include a low pressure sequence valve and 
low pressure check. Accumulator operated 
presses. $2,500.00 each. Address S. E. 1349. 


WANTED: 3 motors, 1 H.P., 3 phase, 220 
volts, 60 cycle, and 1 motor 1 H.P. single 
phase, 110 or 220 volts. Address S. E. 1351. 


WANTED: KW-75 6900 volt Primary 
120 /240 volt Secondary Transformer, primary 
to have 4—2'%4% taps. Address §. E. 1354. 


WANTED: One 30 Ton and one 40 or 50 
Ton Inclinable Power Press. Address S. E. 1356. 
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Telephone BRIDGEPORT 5-8174 








THERES ALWAYS A CROWD ON 
TELEPHONE LINES IN THE MORNING, 
MABEL -— LETS GET OFF THE WIRES 


TILL THE AFTERNOON 





Telephone lines are busiest from 
9:30 A.M. to 12:00 noon. 
For better out-of-town and local service 
CALL EARLY IN THE MORNING 
OR DURING THE AFTERNOON 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 





ice type 


of printing imaginable 
will be required for 
a successful change 
over from a war to 
d peace time economy. 


We are ready to assist. 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD CO. 
Printers 





HARTFORD . CONNECTICUT DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON INC. 
106 ANN ST. e HARTFORD, CONN. 








